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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_~>—— 


- 


N Foreign Affairs there is nothing of special moment 
to record. On Tuesday Ghazi Mukhtar, the Turkish 
Grand Vizier, made a statement of policy in the Chamber. 
Analysing the discontent in the country, he said that 
the first cause was the illegal interference of officials 
at the last elections. He promised an inquiry into all 
grievances in this respect, and said that the Government 
would not fail to redress them so far as was com- 
patible with the law. This is, of course, a policy of delay, 
though we do not deny that it may be a wise compromise. 
The Government hesitate to dissolve the Chamber, because 
they fear to provoke the Young Turks into a desperate resist- 
ance. The Chamber as at present composed is the last hope 
of the Young Turks. A dissolution might mean civil war, and 
the ‘Turks, in spite of their violent records, particularly dislike 
killing one another. The second cause of discontent was 
stated to be the participation of the Army and of officials in 
politics, The Grand Vizier announced that such participation 
would be rigorously prohibited. The third cause was 
favouritism in the bestowal of offices. In this case the laws 
would be strictly enforced in future. The fourth and last 
cause was the unconstitutional measures of the late adminis- 
tration. It was announced that these would be repealed. 


The Times of Thursday published from a correspondent a 
gloomy account of the prospects in China. He says that there 
isa steady growth of reaction, most marked in the North, 
against Republicanism; that the military element is steadily 
increasing its power; and that the separatist tendencies of 
the South become more pronounced daily. Young China, he 
says, by its financial and administrative blunderings has quite 
alienated “the gentry and merchants ” without whose support 
io stable political edifice can be reared. The ascendancy of 
various military commanders has created a sort of loose party 
which is comparable with the Military League in Turkey, but 
is without the patriotism and internal discipline of the Turkish 
officers. The correspondent thinks that Yuan Shih-kai will 
have to secure the co-operation of these powerful military 
leaders on terms, and itis possible that he will not be able to 
produce the necessary respect for the central authority—with- 








out which respect every effort towards good government in 
China must be abortive—unless he establishes a dictatorship. 
We may add the interesting announcement made on Friday 
that Dr. Morrison, the well-known ard most able correspondent 
of the Times at Peking, has been appointed Political Adviser 
to the Chinese Government. They are to be congratulated. 


We greatly regret to record the death of the Emperor of 
Japan, which took place in the early hours of Tuesday morn- 
ing at Tokyo. The Emperor Mutsuhito was in his sixtieth 
year. The dynasty dates back, according to Japanese 
accounts, to 660 B.c. In any case the dynasty is over two 
thousand years old. And in all that long line it is safe to 
say that the reign of the late Emperor is the most remark- 
able. Whatever degree of originating power we attribute to 
him—we do not profess to be informed on this point—his 
name is associated with by far the most extraordinary stage of 
Japanese history. In January 1868 the Daimyos overthrew the 
Shogunate and brought the young Emperor—fifteen years old 
—outof the gilded seclusion in which the Royal House had lived, 
practically as prisoners, to rule actually and publicly over the 
people. The Emperor surrounded himself with wise and 
enlightened advisers from the first, and never retraced a step 
of his policy, which was one of amity and commerce with 
foreign Powers. When foreign representatives first had 
audience of the Emperor it was scarcely believed that the 
sacred semi-divine person had really been seen. We need not 
recount the marvellous subsequent progress of Japan—the 
grant of constitutionalism and the defeat of China and of 
Russia. It has culminated in the firm establishment of Japan 
as one of the Great Powers of the world. 


On Tuesday, in the Commons, Mr. Montagu explained the 
Indian Budget. In 1911-12 a “record” had been reached in 
trade. Of the large realized surplus more than £3,000,000 
went to the reduction of debt. The estimated surplus of the 
current year would be devoted to reducing the loans for new 
railways, irrigation, and the construction of the new Delhi. 
The architects of the new capital had not yet been chosen, 
and there would be a competition for designs. The intention 
was that a belt of park, not less than a thousand yards wide, 
should lie between the old city and the new, and probably 
this park would be extended to envelop the whole eastern part 
of the new city, where the quarters of the officials and the 
bazaar would be. 


Mr. Montagu then discussed at length the question of 
education in India. He asked for more hospitality to Indians 
who came to this country. Advanced reformers should exer- 
cise patience. The best policy was not, as they supposed, to 
make Indian education free and compulsory, but to improve 
and multiply schools as the means to conduct them became 
available. The grant of £333,000 for education which had 
been announced at the Delhi Durbar was only the beginning 
of a long programme. Among other things the position of 
teachers was to be improved. A serious problem was uni- 
versity education. Hitherto it had undermined religion and 
diminished respect for authority. The cure which was being 
tried was residence in college on the English plan. A large 
grant was being given for the building of hostels. A Royal 
Commission to inquire into the public services had been 
constituted. There was now nothing dangerous in the con- 
dition of India. 











During the discussion on the Report of Irish Supply in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, Mr. Devlin raised the 
question of the ill-treatment accorded to Roman Catholics and 
Liberals in the Belfast shipyards. The law-breakers of Belfast 


“ that 





were, he declared, the dupes of Sir Edward Carson, 
academic anarchist,” 


He also declared that Mr. Bonar Law, 
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in his speech in “the Saturnalia at Blenheim,” had encouraged 
defiance of the law in regard to resistance by North-East 
Ulster. Sir Edward Carson, as any one who knows anything 
about him would have expected, stated that he would never 
countenance acts like those committed in theshipyards. They 
were lamentable. But he agreed with Mr. Craig that the main 
cause of the disturbances was the Home Rule Bill, which 
roused the deepest passions. The gross and savage attack 
on school children, for which the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
was responsible, was a subsidiary cause. Mr. Birrell took 
little objection to most of Sir Edward Carson’s speech, but 
denounced the outrages, and assured the House that everything 
the police and military could do would be done. 


Mr. Bonar Law, challenged by Mr. Redmond, declared that 
he withdrew nothing. He fully realized the seriousness of 
what he had said at Blenheim, where he spoke, not impromptu, 
but used words written down beforehand. The situation was 
more serious than any since 1642, and he felt bound to speak 
as he did. Every member of his party endorsed every word 
he had uttered. The men of North-East Ulster would act up 
to their declarations, and until there was evidence that the 
Government was supported by the British electorate the 
Unionist Party, representing more than half the people of 
Great Britain, were determined that Home Rule should not 
be established. Mr. Asquith questioned whether any parallel 
could be found in the speeches of any responsible statesman 
for Mr. Bonar Law’s language, and he tried to frighten the 
Unionist leader by asking him to consider what would happen 
if he and his friends should return to power and the over- 
whelming majority of the Irish people should resist the law 
and point to his language in justification of their conduct. If 
the doctrine were laid down that legislation could be resisted 
by force, there would be an end of Parliamentary government. 
The real significance of Mr. Bonar Law’s speech was that it 
was a declaration of war. 


In a letter to Thursday’s Times Sir Edward Carson very 
effectively takes up the Prime Minister’s challenge “that no 
precedent would be found for a responsible leader advocating 
the right to resist such a law as the Home Rule Bill seeks to 
enact.” On this particular point the late Duke of Devonshire 
used the following words :— 

“The people of Ulster believe, rightly or wrongly, that under 

a Government responsible to an Imperial Parliament they possess 
at present the fullest security which they can possess of their 
personal freedom, their liberties, and their right to transact their 
own business in their own way. You have no right to offer them 
any inferior security to that; and if, after weighing the character 
of the Government which it is sought to impose upon them, they 
resolve that they are no longer bound to obey a law which does 
not give them equal and just protection with their fellow-subjects, 
who can say—how, at events, can the descendants of those 
who resisted King James II. say—that they have not a right, if 
they think fit, to resist, if they think they have the power, the 
imposition of a Government put upon them by force?” 
Sir Edward Carson very pertinently adds that “if these 
words were justified when through the action of the House 
of Lords an appeal to the constituencies was possible, what 
is to be said when the Government have determined on using 
the Parliament Act to prevent the electors expressing any 
opinion *” 

On the general question we hold Mr. Bonar Law’s attitude 
to be justifiable. In a most difficult position he has acted 
with courage and firmness. It is perfectly monstrous to 
suggest that he is creating the threatened resistance to Home 
Rule in Ulster. That threatened resistance is a fact, and a 
most momentous fact, which neither he nor any one else can 
alter by pretending to ignore it. In doing his best to bring 
home that essential fact to the understanding of the British 
electorate Mr. Bonar Law is only performing a plain duty. 
Mr. Asquith, on the other hand, in attempting to ignore that 
fact, and to denounce those who make it plain, is doing the 
very reverse of bis duty. If Mr. Asquith holds that the 
people of North-East Ulster are traitors and the enemies of 
their country, and that they should be forced under the 
Dublin Parliament no matter what amount of blood be shed 
in doing so, let him say so openly. It is a mere sophistry to 
pretend that it is a crime to face the facts. 


Though we detest law-breaking and resistance to the law of 
the land, we hold, as we believe every free man must hold, 
that there are certain very rare and exceptional cases when 


the right of insurrection arises, and when resistance to es 
is justified. We believe that one of these very rare exceptiong 
is to be found when a large local majority, as in North-East 
Ulster, refuses consent to a scheme to alter their status of 
citizenship—a scheme under which they are forced to givg 
their legislative and administrative allegiance. When Nig 
and Mentone were taken from Savoy and annexed to Frange 
even Napoleon III. admitted that they must be consulted pn 
the change of allegiance, and a poll of the inhabitants wag 
taken. Yet the Liberals propose to force North-East Ulster 
under a Dublin Parliament and a Dublin administration 
contrary to their wish and without giving them the opportunity 
to decide their own fate. We agree, of course, that people 
cannot, as a rule, be allowed to pick ont what laws they think 
should bind them and what not, but that refers only to 
domestic legislation. We fully admit that the right of 
resistance does not accrue when it is hopeless and cap 
merely result in useless bloodshed. But we know wel] 
enough that in the case of the local majorities in North. 
East Ulster, supported by half the British electorate, 
and probably by a great deal more than half, such resistance 
would not be hopeless. 


In the last resort what are we to say of the men who 
have raised such intolerable questions as these—questions 
sbattering to the whole ethos of the community? We say 
deliberately that it was a crime on the part of the Liberal 
Government to draw their Billin such a way as to involve 
the raising of the Ulster problem as it is now being raised, 
It was their duty either to leave North-East Ulster out of 
their Bill, as Mr. Agar-Robartes proposed, or else to tell the 
Nationalists: “ We cannot give you Home Rule without com. 
mitting a great wrong to North-East Ulster, and, therefore, 
even though we may dislike it, and though you dislike it, we 
must leave the status quo untouched.” 


On the Ulster question, as we have again and again pointed 
out in these columns, the best. thing ever. said was said 
by that great Unionist of happy and immortal memory, 
Abraham Lincoln :— 

“ By the way, in what consists the special sacredness of a State? 
. . - I speak of that assumed primary right of a State to rule all 
which is less than itself, and ruin all which is larger than itself, 
- «+ On what rightful principle may a State, being not more than 
one-fiftieth part of the nation in soil and population, break up the 
nation, and then coerce a proportionally larger subdivision of itself 
in the most arbitrary way? What mysterious right to play tyrant 
is conferred on a district of country, with its people, by merely call- 
ing it a State?” 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Camperdown raised 
the question of the appointment of Mr. Thomas Wilson as 
Sub-Commissioner by the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. 
Mr. Wilson bad previously been a Liberal election agent, and 
had now been given the maximum salary of £700 per annum, 
while the other Sub-Commissioner was receiving only £550. 
Lord Willingdon, on behalf of the Government, did not deny 
the facts, which, however, did not show that Mr. Wilson 
was an inefficient man. He had, on the contrary, an inti- 
mate knowledge of questions connected with small holdings. 
His previous salary had been over £700 a year, and as he 
was fifty-six he could not have many years of service. 
Lord Lansdowne remarked upon the need for keeping 
a vigilant eye upon such appointments, since up to last July 
the Government had made 4,200 appointments necessitated 
by legislation passed since 1906 with an average salary of 
£1,000 a year. About two-thirds of them were filled without 
examinations. It was to be hoped that the greatest possible 
care would be taken in filling up appointments involving 
important quasi-judicial duties. 


The by-election at Crewe, held last Saturday, in conse- 
quence of the death of Mr. Walter M‘Laren, resulted in the 
capture of the seat by the Unionist. The figures were: Mr. 
Ernest Craig (U.), 6,260; Mr. Harold Murphy (L.), 5,294; Mr. 
James Holmes (Lab.), 2,485. The Unionist majority over the 
Liberal was thus 966. Compared with the three-cornered 
election in January 1910, the result shows that the electorate 
has increased by 61, the total poll by 485, the Unionist vote 
by 841, and the Labour vote by 1,105. On the other hand, the 
Liberal vote has decreased by 2,467. The result is most 








significant. 
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It is with great satisfaction that we record the close of the 
dock strike. We need not discuss in detail how-the Strike 
Committee first advised the close of the strike last Saturday, 
then on Sunday at a mass meeting, and under the influence of 
30,000 alleged strikers, gave a sudden twist of the helm and 
tried for a time to reverse their course, how they wobbled back 
on Monday to the position of Saturday, and how on Tuesday 
there was a very general return to work, though that return 
was on Wednesday marred by some rather serious rioting. 
However, all's well that ends well, and the reports of the con- 
dition at the docks in Friday’s papers show that the lighter- 
men and stevedores are now busily at work, and that there is 
every prospect that before very long the docks will return to 
their normal state. 


That Lord Devonport and the employers generally will 
show no vindictive spirit towards the men is, of course, abso- 
lutely certain. Not only can they be relied upon completely 
in regard to any promises to this effect, but it would be also 
most clearly contrary to their interests to show such vindictive 
feeling. The last thing employers want is to “upset” their 
employees unnecessarily. If there is anything to be feared, 
indeed, it is that the employers in their desire not to appear 
vindictive may not be quite fair to the free labourers who have 
stood by them in their troubles. In our opinion no sacrifice 
is too great to convince the free labourers that their right to 
work will be protected to the utmost, and that they will never 
be allowed to be made the victims of trade unionism. Because 
trade unions are in many ways helpful to the men, and increase 
the dignity, if not the economic rewards, of labour, they must 
not be allowed to oppress those who stand outside them, nor 
must there be any yielding to the monstrous suggestion that 
aman is an enemy of his class and a virtual outlaw because 
he bas the pluck and character to stand up to what Cobden 
said was worse than the tyranny of the Dey of Algiers, @.e., the 
tyranny of a trade committee. 


The papers of Tuesday announced the appointment of Mr, 
E. H. Tennyson d@’Eyncourt to succeed Sir Philip Watts as 
Director of Naval Construction. Mr. Tennyson d’Eyncourt 
has been naval architect to the firm of Messrs. Armstrong, 
Whitworth and Co. The appointment as Director of Naval 
Construction of a man who has not been trained in the Royal 
Corps of Naval Constructors is not in accordance with the 
views on the subject lately expressed in the Times by such 
authorities as Sir William White, Sir Joseph Larmor, and 
Professor Biles. But it is to be remembered that Sir 
Philip Watts is to be retained as Adviser on Naval Con- 
struction. On the same day the constitution of the Committee 
to inquire into the question of oil fuel for the Navy was 
announced. The matter is most important. Probably the 
application of oil fuel to even the largest vessels will be 
possible before long, but the Committee will have to ascertain 
whether a supply can be guaranteed, whether a sufficient 
reserve can be stored, and whether such an easily destroyed 
material can be adequately protected from attack. These 
are very difficult questions to answer. 


Last Saturday a great Unionist demonstration was held at 
Blenheim. Speeches were made by Mr. Bonar Law, Sir 
Edward Carson, and Mr. F. E. Smith, and it was estimated 
that between ten and fifteen thousand persons were gathered 
in the courtyard of the palace. Mr, Bonar Law, whose speech 
was received with extraordinary enthusiasm, reminded his 
audience how the Government had promised to reform the 
Lords, but had not done so. They had thus created a Single 
Chamber system, and under that system were governing as a 
“revolutionary committee which has seized by fraud upon 
despotic power.” That being so, the Opposition were justified 
in declaring that they “ would not be restrained by the bonds 
which would influence them in an ordinary political struggle.” 
Mr. Bonar Law, referring to the Government's attempt to 
compel Irish Unionists to submit to a Dublin Parliament, 
made the following grave declaration :— 

“T say now, with a full sense of tho responsibility which 
attaches to my position, that if the attempt be made under pre- 
sent conditions 1 can imagine no length of resistance to which 
Ulster will go in which I shall not be ready to support them, 


and in which they will not be supported by the overwhelming 
majority of the British people.” 


The audience cheered this statement for some minutes. 


Mr. Bonar Law next confirmed the policies already 
announced by Lord Lansdowne of better housing in town and 
country, and of a system of small-ownership. We welcome ina 
this connexion his assurance that Unionists will not be guilty 
of outbidding the Liberals in the electoral market by means of 
socialistic nostrums. Mr. Bonar Law most pertinently quoted 
Burke: “ When leaders make themselves bidders at an auction 
of popularity they cease to be legislators and become flatterers.” 
He concluded with a recommendation of Tariff Reform. Sir 
Edward Carson, in speaking of the prospect of resistance in 
Ulster, said :~— 

“We will shortly challenge the Government to interfere with us 
if they dare, and we will with equanimity await the result. We 
will do this regardless of all consequences, of all personal loss, or 
of all inconvenience. They may tell us, if they like, that that is 
treason; it is not for men who have such stakes as we have at 
issue to trouble about the cost. We are prepared to take the 
consequences.” 

We are convinced that Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward Carson 
meant exactly what they said. 





On Monday there was a memorable race from Putney to 
Mortlake between Ernest Barry (England) and Richard Arnst 
(New Zealand) for the Sculling Uhampionship of the World 
and £1,000. A fresh south-westerly wind made the water 
very bad from Hammersmith to Duke’s Meadows, Arnst 
was a length ahead at the mile-post. Soon afterwards Burry 
took the lead for a few moments, but Arnst went ahead again 
and remained ahead till the worst water was encountered. 
Here Barry gained, and was a length ahead at the Griffin 
Brewery. He was four lengths ahead at Barnes Bridge, when 
Arnst made a magnificent spurt, and actually regained three 
lengths. But Arnst was then “all out,” and stopped sculling. 
Thus the result of the race on the Zambesi was reversed. It 
was a victory of form over strength. It is thirty-six years 
since an Englishman won the Championship. 


Some useful discussions took place in the course ef the 
International Eugenics Congress, which was held under the 
presidency of Major Leonard Darwin, and came to an end on 
Tuesday. But perhaps the most interesting event was Mr. 
Balfour’s speech at the inaugural dinner at the Hotel Cecil on 
Wednesday week. After remarking that the task of the 
Congress was to draw attention both to the importance and to 
the difficulty of the subject, Mr. Balfour discussed the meaning 
of the phrase “the survival of the fittest” and the bearing of 
natural selection upon the future of the human race. By 
“ fittest” was merely meant “ biologically fittest” and not 
“ ethically fittest,” and accordingly the business of eugenics 
was to combat natural selection, “It is all-important to 
remember,” he said, “that we are not going to imitate, that 
we do not desire to imitate, natural selection, which no doubt 
produces wonderful things, wonderful organisms, in the way 
of men, but has also produced very abominable things by 
precisely the same process.” Mr. Balfour added that it was a 
most shallow view of a most difficult question to suppose that 
you could get a perfect society by merely considering certain 
questions as to the ancestry, and health, and physical vigour 
of the various component members of the society. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday the President of 
the Board of Trade announced that the Government intend 
to give notice of their withdrawal from the Sugar Convention. 
We are glad to know that the nation will thus bave restored to 
it its economic freedom. We have always regarded the 
arbitrary interference with the free access to our ports 
involved in the Convention with strong dislike. It was 
certainly not Free Trade. We cannot enter upon a corre- 
spondence on this subject. 


Wednesday's papers contained the announcement that a 
Royal Commission had been appointed to examine and report 
in connexion with the Indian Civil Service as to the methods 
of recruitment, the conditions of service, and the limitations 
to the employment of non-Europeans. Among the Commis- 
sioners, who are twelve in number, we may mention Lord 
Islington, the Chairman; Lord Ronaldshay, M.P.; Sir Theodore 
Morison, Sir Valentine Chirol, Mr. Gokhale, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, and Mr. Herbert Fisher. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. May 9th, 





Consols (2}) were on Friday 74)—Friday week 74}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_— eo 


THE EMPIRE AND THE FLEET—WHY 
NOT AN IMPERIAL LOAN? 


E are in strong agreement with the Montreal Star 
when it declares that whatever Canada contributes 
to the British Navy must be regarded as an addition 
to the British programme, and not a substitution for 
any part of it. “It must not,” says the Montreal Star, 
“merely ease the shoulders for a time of the men of 
Middlesex and Midlothian. It should carry the British 
flag conspicuously in advance of the danger line.” That 
is the view that the Spectator has always taken in regard to 
contributions by the self-governing nations of the Empire 
towards the Fleet. We do not want, and indeed would not 
take, anything in the nature of tributary help. The 
British people are the trustees of the Empire as well as 
of their own islands, and they do not want to shirk any 
rt of their responsibility. At the same time they will 
grateful, and rightly grateful, if the Dominions insist 
that they also have a duty towards the Fleet, and that this 
duty is to make the margin of safety greater than we are 
able to make it here—to make, in fact, security doubly 
sure. We do not want relief from our own duties, but we 
applaud the determination of the Britons oversea to make 
it known throughout the world that they are going to 
stand by the Mother Country and reinsure against the 
risks against which she is already insuring. 

There are many ways by which this principle of 
Imperial eztra aid to the Fleet can be carried out, and 
very possibly Canada may have already decided upon the 
way in which she means to guarantee that the margin shall 
be wide enough to leave no shadow of peril. If, how- 
ever, her decision is not yet final and irrevocable we 
desire to suggest to her statesmen, and also to the states- 
men of the rest of the self-governing nations of the 
Empire, a very effective way, both fiscal and moral, 
im which they can secure the amplitude of the margin. 
Let us preface what we are going to say by stating a pro- 
position which we feel sure is true, and which we think 
most people will accept. We want to get rid of that piece- 
meal competition with Germany which is doing us and 
the general cause of peace so much injury. We want to 
make Germany feel that it is a useless waste of her 
resources to compete with us for the command of the 
sea, and that every bid of hers im the naval auction 
will be outbid by us—not barely outbid but most hand- 
somely. Now we are convinced that there is no way 
in which this fact can be brought home to the German 
Government and people more forcibly than by the 
daughter nations, in co-operation with the Mother 
Country, making during the next ten or twelve years, 
which will be the critical years—the competition cannot 
well last beyond that point—special and extra provision 
for securing the command of the sea. We believe that if 
now, at a time when Germany imagines that we are faint- 
ing and falling in the race, and that a couple or three 
years’ more intensive effort on her part will do the business, 
we make her realize by some single and striking act that 
we are determined to keep the lead, we shall have 
struck a great blow, not only for permanent supre- 
macy, but for the prevention of all those attempts 
to wrest the trident from us by physical force which 
all lovers of peace very naturally and very properly 
dread. The plan which we propose for making that 
signal act is one which has been advocated from time to 
time in the Spectator for many years. It is the provision 
of a naval loan, on an adequate scale, to give us “extra 
cover” over the critical years. What we suggest should be 
done is this: In the first place, the United Kingdom should 
continue to carry out her naval programme year by year on 
the lines already laid down by the Admiralty during the 
last decade. That is to say, we should do by annual votes 
as much as we have ever done and have always intended to 
do. We should continue to shoulder our full burden. We 


also suggest that Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa should each and all continue to give us what- 
ever naval assistance they have been giving, or which they 
have lately planned to give. 
conditions. 


So much for the normal 











To meet abnormal circumstances and to provide that 
extra margin of safety of which we have spoken we 
suggest an Imperial naval loan on the following basig- 
Let each self-governing portion of the Empire contribute 
to this Imperial loan for extra security a sum equal to 
one pound per head of its white population. Let us seg 
how the creation of this extra fund by way of loan would 
work out in detail under a joint guarantee. The United 
Kingdom at the = mage moment contains, roughly 
45,400,000 people. The population of the self-governing 
Colonies is, roughly, as follows :— 


Canada aoe ee eve 7,200,000 
Australia aoe ove eve 4,500,000 
New Zealand eee eee 1,000,000 
South Africa eve ° 1,300,000 


Therefore the respective contributions would be: 


United Kingdom .., « £45,400,000 
Canada sce 7,200,000 





Australia re ore oon 4,500,000 
New Zealand one ese 1,000,000 
South Africa eee eee 1,300,000 

259,400,000 





The next point, supposing our proposal were adopted, ig 
to consider whether the contributory nations should raise 
their loans with a sinking fund commensurate to the life of 
a modern battleship, or whether they should treat their 
contributions as permanent additions to their general debt, 
to be dealt with, not by an ad hoe sinking fund, but by 
whatever system each nation adopts for repayment of 
debt. In our opinion the latter would be the wiser plan. 
The whole basis of our proposal is that the circumstances 
are exceptional and not recurrent, and that what is wanted 
is to tide us in safety over a perilous period of from ten to 
twelve years. If the proposal were recurrent, then there 
would be no case for a loan at all. As the need is excep- 
tional it is, we believe, legitimate to make a permanent 
addition to the debt. Let us take a specific instance, that 
of New Zealand. If New Zealand were to raise an extra 
million by way of a loan at, say, three per cent., her 
contribution would be £30,000 a year in perpetuity. 
But that is a sum which we may feel sure the New 
Zealanders of the future would feel it was well worth 
while to have paid and to be paying in order to tide 
the Empire over the danger zone—from 1912 to 124. 
It will perhaps be urged that the money could not be 
got at three per cent. We venture to think, however, 
that it could, for we propose that the money for the 
Imperial naval loan should be raised by Imperial Commis- 
sioners, appointed for the purpose, and that the guarantee 
should be mutual for all the contributors. We cannot 
help thinking that a loan of this peculiar character and 
with such a guarantee might be taken up by business 
houses throughout the Empire as a patriotic loan, a kind 
of super-Consols. If, however, this should not be possible, 
the money could certainly be obtained at three and-a-half 
per cent. when raised at various centres. For Britain the 
transaction would, of course, mean that we should pay off 
some £700,000 less of debt each year. 

The next question to be considered is how the money 
should be employed. Let us first say that we advocate 
the loan as a shipbuilding loan, and in no sense as a main- 
tenance loan. The maintenance of the ships thus acquired 
must fall as an addition to the burden of the British tax- 
payer. It is clear, however, that the money could not 
be spent in one year, or even in five years, without waste 
and confusion. If all the money were spent in one year 
we should very soon be loaded up with a great number 
of obsolete battleships. For this reason we would not 
advocate a hard-and-fast programme for construction, 
under which so many battleships of a particular 
pattern would be built every year. The spending of the 
money must be left to the Admiralty and the Imperial 
Defence Committee, and they must have the freest possible 
hand in such expenditure. Another questivn, and of more 
difficulty, which arises is this: Should the money be raised 
at once, or only as itis needed? In spiteof the fact that 
we shall lay ourselves open to the charge of favouring 
savage finance and going back to the methods of the cave 
men, we are inclined to think that the better plan, strange 
as it may seem, would be to raise the money at once and 
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to create a hoard analogous to that of our German cousins 
at Potsdam, out of which the payments for the extra fleet 
could be made. Another plan would be to purchase gilt- 
edged securities, and to sell them as required, using the 
interest meantime to increase the hoard. 

The difficulty about this suggestion is that in time of 
war or stress the securities, though perfectly good, might 
be unsaleable except at a great sacrifice. Possibly an 
answer to this objection is that they would only be- 
come unsaleable at a time when, by the very nature of 
things, a good deal of shipbuilding would perforce have 
to be suspended, the dockyards, public and private, being 
largely occupied with repairs. As & possible compromise 
between the two views we suggest the following plan. 
Let the Imperial Commissioners begin by raising the whole 
Joan in cash. Let them then, acting under proper financial 
advice designed to prevent the raising of the price of the 
stocks against themselves, purchase gilt-edged bonds within 
the Empire up to the amount of, say, three-fourths of the 
loan, keeping the balance, which would be, roughly, some 
fifteen millions, in gold. They would thus always have a 
margin of gold in hand ready for payments, and need never 
be forced into the position of selling their stock at a 
sacrifice. Meantime the bulk of the money while it was not 
being used for construction would be receiving interest. 
We must ask our readers, however, only to regard these 
last proposals as suggestions or rather illustrations. Very 

robably financial experts would be able to think of a much 
Petter way to keep the money ready to hand and intact, 
and yet not lying financially idle. 

On the general merits we shall say no more except to 
restate our belief that the raising of an Imperial loan 
on some such lines as we have suggested for the acqui- 
sition of an eztra fleet, and thus for an extra margin 
of safety, would have the very best effect in checking, 
and possibly putting an end to, German competition. The 
causa causans, the essential element, in German competi- 
tion is the belief that Germany can out-spend and 
out-last us. An Imperial loan such as we have described 
could not but have a very chilling effect, not only upon 
Germany but upon Germany’s naval ally Austria- 
Hungary. There they are already beginning to ask 
whether the game is worth the candle. 





THE STATE OF THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Vy E do not want to see the Unionists in too optimistic 

a frame of mind, for over-confidence is bad for 
political parties. It induces feebleness rather than that 
strenuous activity which is required to produce a change in 
the field of public affairs. The Unionists are still in 
the wood, and, considering that their own internal diffi- 
culties are many and great, we are not going to encourage 
any shouting before they are out of it. If, however, we 
direct our eyes rather to the position of the Liberals 
than to the special perplexities of the Unionists, we cannot 
but feel full of hope that the life of the Ministry will be 
short. The party is steadily, if not rapidly, disintegrating. 
All the indications point that way, and all the signs 
are becoming visible which prelude the breakdown of 
political combinations. We do not, of course, mean that 
the Liberal Party is going to be permanently destroyed, 
but only that disintegrating forces are at work which 
will make it for a time, and possibly for several years, 
a body upon which it will be impossible to found a 
Ministry. The first of these indications is one which it is 
a convention to scout as unimportant, and one which no 
doubt cun always be explained away, but which, never- 
theless, is a clear symptom of decay. ‘The Govern- 
ment’s majorities throughout this Session have been 
falling greatly in the by-elections and in almost as marked 
a degree in Parliament. No doubt, as we have said, the 
falling-off in the Parliamentary majorities, which on 
Friday week almost ended in disaster (the Government was 
saved by only three votes from being in a minority), can be 
“satisfactorily accounted for,” and no doubt logically these 
apologies are perfectly sound. Yet any one who can cast 
his mind back over the last twenty-five years will 
remember that such accidents, perfectly explicable from 
the Whips’ point of view, have always been the precursors 
of Ministerial shipwreck. They are things which somehow 
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Parliamentary position, but invariably happen to Ministries 
which are gradually breaking down. 

The political critic who dwelt solely upon the fall in 
Ministerial majorities inside and outside the House would 
be like the physician who in diagnosis looks only at 
the symptoms. That does not get ono very far. We 
must consider the causes which have produced the 
symptoms and determine whether they are temporary or 
accidental in their nature, or are really signs of deep 
mischief. On this occasion, however, we do not wish to 
trouble ourselves with the causes of the general unpopu- 
larity which is overtaking the Ministry and its programme, 
though these are plain enough. We mean that we are not 
going to discuss what votes have been lost, though there 
are very many, by the operation of the Insurance Act, or 
by the unpopularity of the Home Rule Bill and the feel- 
ing, very widespread we are certain, that the measure in 
question is financially unjust to England; that it will 
not really solve the Irish problem; and, finally, that 
it will bring another and far more difficult problem into 
being—the problem of how to force North-East Ulster 
under a Dublin Parliament without bloodshed and coercion 
ona large scale. It is conceivable that the country as a 
whole believes that North-East Ulster has no right to 
threaten open resistance to an Act of Parliament, but the 
voters instinctively feel that the question for them to 
answer is, not what Ulstermen ought to do as obedient 
citizens, but what they will in fact do, and how their 
threatened action is to be met. We desire now to 
examine rather the internal condition of the coalition which 
supports the Government. If we turn to the state of 
the Irish Party we fully admit that nothing could be 
more satisfactory from tho Whips’ standpoint. They are 
docility itself. They will do anything they are told to do, 
and never give the slightest trouble. They are, in a word, 
the drudges of the Administration. And small wonder, 
considering the enormous dimensions of the political bribes 
which they are receiving in the Home Rule Bill. They 
have been gorged with concessions, political and financial ; 
and even though it may be true that gratitude is not a 
thing which greatly affects politics, the word would 
have to be eliminated from the dictionary if they did 
not work out their political wages in the lobby. 


If we turn to the Labour Party the scene is very 
different. The Labour Party are not to be depended 
upon. They would like for many reasons to copy the 
Irish and be the drudges of the Government, but they 
dare not. Though for the most part they are by nature, 
privately, and, so to speak, “at home,” amiable Noncon- 
formist Radicals of a mild temper, the men from 
whom they derive their power and whose instructions 
they are bound to carry out are of a very different 
character and in a very different frame of mind. The 
servants are quiet and peaceable lovers of political ease, 
but the masters are restless and dissatisfied. They refuse 
to understand or even to allow for the exigencies of the 
House of Commons, and they are beginning to hate the 
very name of Liberal. They further believe, no doubt 
quite unfairly, that they have been tricked and made use 
of, and that the failure of all the Labour movements of the 
past year is due to the Government. Thus the Labour 
Party in effect aro being more and more forced into 
a position of hostility to the Government, and this hostility 
has been rendered specially acute by the belief that the 
Liberal machine is trying to steal Labour seats—a thing 
which even the sleepiest Labour member resents. At 
Hanley the theft was successful. At Crewe it was not. 
But this in no way makes the Liberals and the Labour 
Party feel “ quits.” On the contrary, there is a growing 
rift which will be experienced at every by-election, and 
ultimately will be felt in the lobbies, for the influence 
of the conflict will affect the Commons last of all. Here, 
curiously, the faithful Irish are the hope of the 
Government. The influence of the Nationalists upon 
the Labour Party is very considerable, and on several 
occasions they have effectually played the part of the tame 
elephant which keeps the wild elephant in order. 

What is really worse than the fissure which is slowly 
forming between the Labour men and the Government is 
the tension within the Liberal Party itself between the 
Moderates and the Extremists. Whether that tension 


extends to the Cabinet no one is in a position to say for 
certain, 


but it has admittedly affected the House of 
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Commons, and a Radical group or “cave” of 
malcontents has been formed who, rightly or wrongly, 
believe that they have the sympathy of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. This malcontent group has a 
double origin. Some of its members are determined 
to force upon the Government the policy of the 
Single Tax, or at any rate some system of confiscatory 
taxation of land values, if not actually Mr. Henry 
George’s whole proposal. No doubt the great majority 
of the Cabinet, possibly all the Cabinet, are against 
such a policy, but nevertheless they have done a great 
deal to encourage the notion that if they are only pushed 
a little they will start, or acquiesce in, a rousing campaign 
against what is vaguely called the monopoly in land. It 
is the old story. The tiger has been allowed to taste 
blood, and is now growling very loudly for more. Those 
who gave it the “slight taste” but wish to restrict the 
amount of blood to an ounce or two are now getting 
desperately frightened at what they have done. Even 
more menaeing than the need of meeting the demands of 
the Site Value tiger is the need of finding some method of 
satisfying those men who are determined that naval 
preparations shall be allowed only if those preparations 
can be shown to be inadequate. The bulk of the Liberal 
Party are, we feel sure, in favour of making the country 
secure, and would support the Government in carrying out 
any measures, however costly, which Ministers pronounced 
necessary. But the group of which we are speaking is of 
quite another opinion. ey have taken the Ministerial 
pacificist rhetoric in the past as meaning something, and 

hey are now declaring that they have n betrayed by 
tur. Churchill and others, and that they will not stand what 
they assert to be “a violation of the true principles of 
Liberalism.” 

To show that we are not exaggerating we have only to 
quote from the remarkable article headed “ An Indepen- 
dent Radical Party,” by Mr. H. W. Massingham, published 
in the Daily News of Monday last. The article begins 
with a sporting description of a mettlesome horse and of 
its “ occasional tendency to go mad” at “a shadow, a dark 
spot on the road, the sight of a cow looking over the fence.” 
If, however, the rider or the driver hasa good pair of hands 
he may subdue the frenzy of the horse and bring it back 
to its level jog-trot or canter along the high road. Mr. 
Massingham next tells us that he has “ observed a similar 
defect” to that of the horse with mad tendencies in some of 
the “‘statesmen ” with whom he has had the honour of 
acquaintance :— 

“They are all right when they are well-bitted and firmly driven 
along the path in which they ought to go. But now and then the 
sense of power, or the absence of principle (or both these charac- 
teristics in combination) is too much for them, and they bolt. 
This is what has happened, ata rather perilous pass in the history 
of Liberalism, to the First Lord of the Admiralty. And to add 
to the dangers of the situation there is no sign whatever that 
a strong and quick and clear-sighted direction of policy is at hand 
to catch the runaway—who incidentally happens to be galloping 
off with our principles, our party, and our money.” 


Mr. Massingham next proceeds to rub in his metaphor 
in detail, and, in effect, to accuse Mr. Winston Churchill 
of “heading up for another German panic.” We 
need not, however, deal with his attempts to add up 
the sums in naval arithmetic and bring out an answer 
different from that set forth by Mr. Churchill and one 
more pleasing to the Radical mind, or with his declaration 
that “ twice within the last four years have false statements 
been made on this matter of the relationship between the 
British and German Navies.” Again, we shall not trouble 
our readers with his views as to the “ criminality of war,” 
or his remark that the Prime Minister “must be taught, 
as Lord Rosebery was taught, that the torch of Liberalism 
was put into his hands, not in order that he might ex- 
tinguish its power of illumination, but that he might hand 
it on undimmed and undiminished.” The essential thing 
in Mr. Massingham’s article is his answer to the question 
as to what must be the conduct of men “who do not 
profess principles in order to put a certain body of clever 
speakers and managers into office, but put these gentlemen 
into office in order to advance their principles.” In a 
passage headed “The Banner of Revolt,” which we must 
give in full, he says :— 

“Now there is one political force which can stay this crime, 
er create doubt and hesitation in the minds of those who are 
more and more inclined to accept the sophistries of the defence 








which such men as Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Churchill insting. 
tively prepare. There must be an independent Radical P 
voting remorselessly against the Naval Estimates, and re-creating 
not by violent speech, but by persistent argument and agitation, 
the ground of rational feeling and calm intelligence in which 
again, the root of Liberal policy can grow. Does this party want 
a leader? I predict that it will find it in Mr. Ponsonby, who hag 
honesty and ability,a wide knowledge of life and politics, and, 
above all, courage. Let him raise the banner of revolt. hoy. 
sands will gather round #. And, above all, let this party vote 
against the Estimates. They will be told that they wil] 
destroy Home Rule. I answer: Let them vote against the 
Estimates. They will be asked not to weaken the Government 
and strengthen the reaction. I answer: Let them vote against 
the Estimates. For what will happen as the result of this tactic 
of principle—this refusal to yield to the temptation under which, 
if a man succumbs to it, his hand is for ever crippled for striking 
a blow for the things he believes in? The policy of force will not, 
indeed, be destroyed. But it will be supported by the party 
which believes in and rests on force, and opposed by the party 
which denies that force is the master principle of modern govern. 
ment. And that, in the present perversion of Liberalism, will be 
a great gain.” 

What will be the actual result of this raising of the 
“banner of revolt” remains to be seen when the House 
reassembles in October. It is possible, of course, that by 
that time Mr. Massingham and his followers will have got 
tired of their revolt, and will have come to heel again with 
sufficient mildness. That, no doubt, is the calculation of 
the Liberal Whips and of the thick and thin party men 
who profess to think nothing whatever of the cave men, 
and, to use Mr. Lear’s immortal phrase, regard it “ with 
affection mingled with contempt.” On the other hand, it 
is just possible that the worm has really turned and will 
show fight. In any case, however, we are convinced 
that the effect on the Liberal Party and its pro- 
spects must be bad. On the merits of the case we have, 
of course, no sympathy whatever witb the revolters, but 
nevertheless they unfortunately do represent a certain 
amount of public opinion, and probably Mr. Churchill's 
personal position in his party will be to some extent 
undermined. And here we would give a word of warn- 
ing to Unionists. ‘hey must not fall imto the error 
of thinking that the fact that Mr. Churchill is attacked 
by the extreme pacificists on his own side is a proof 
that he has made adequate provision for the Navy. 
That is a delusion. Mr. Massingham’s declaration that he 
is like a mad horse is, in fact, no certificate of political 
character with which Unionists can be satisfied. Mr. 
Churchill has not done quite so badly as the Radical section 
had hoped, but he has failed to insist on that provision 
which alone can maintain our naval lead, and, further, 
he has achieved something little short of a fiasco in the 
matter of the Mediterranean. In a word, the creation of 
distrust among Mr. Massingham and his followers is not 
the same thing as a sound naval policy for the United 


Kingdom. 


THE NEW LAND CAMPAIGN. 


O far as can be gathered from political gossip, 
Messrs. Hemmerde and Outhwaite have not yet 
fully succeeded in persuading the Liberal Party to adopt 
a single tax on land values as the sole source of Imperial 
and local revenue. Moreover, many of the enthusiasts 
are themselves showing signs of a desire to trim. Some of 
them even go so far as to repudiate the phrase “ single 
tax,” and to say that all they advocate is the extension of 
land values taxation upon the lines Jaid down by a deputa- 
tion of Liberal members to the Prime Minister about two 
years ago. That sounds very plausible and temperate, but 
if the programme of this Liberal deputation be examined 
it will be found that it included the transference on to 
land values of the greater part of our local taxation and of 
a very large part of our Imperial taxation. The deputation 
specifically mentioned the cost of education, of the poor 
law, of main roads, asylums, and police, and demanded 
that a tax on land values should be substituted for the 
current taxes on tea, sugar, cocoa, and other food taxes. 
These items alone, as it happens, would absorb the greater 
part, if not the whole, of what used to be called the 
“prairie value” of all the land of the kingdom. 
But it is obvious that the men who imspire this 
movement are not content even with such a measure 
of confiscation. They are obsessed with the idea that 
private property in land isa crime against the community, 
and they repeatedly declare that their object is to restore 
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the land to the people. They even appeal to the Bible 
to justify their creed. Among the numerous publications 
jssued by the United Committee for the Taxation of Land 
Values is a tiny leaflet called “The Bible and the Land 
Question.” This leaflet must have been drawn up by 
some one with an extraordinary lack both of logic and of 
humour, for the writer does not hesitate to quote such 
texts as Deut. xxvii. 17: “ Cursed be he that removeth his 
neighbour’s landmark,” although this text obviously implies 
a moral obligation to respect private property inland. At 
the back of this leaflet is the famous Land Song, of which 
the chorus is, “God gave the land to the people.” It 
may be answered without irreverence that the land which 
it is alleged God gave to the people was extremely unsuit- 
able for people to live upon, and it is only centuries of 

ssession by private individuals, and the work which 
induces men to organize and procure, which has 
brought land to a condition suitable for maintaining a 
large human population. We very much doubt whether 
the members of the United Committee for the Taxation 
of Land Values would be able to thrive in a primitive 
forest in Central Africa. 

So far as land nationalization is concerned, the essence 
of the problem was clearly put by Mr. Gladstone when he 
said, “If you wish to buy the land, the proposition is 
financially impossible ; if you wish to take it without buy- 
ing it, the proposition is sheer robbery.” It is the latter 
alternative which land-taxers accept, and they disguise the 
immorality of their proposals by boldly declaring that the 
present owners of land are all thieves, and that the whole 
object of land taxation is to recover stolen property. The 
conclusive answer to that proposition is that human 
society would be impossible unless prescription gave a 
good title. Land has been treated as private property in 
this country for as long a — as any records exist. It 
has been bought and sold and interchanged with other 
forms of wealti which land-taxers recognize as 
being legitimate private property. To turn round 
now and say that men who have bought their land 
with hard cash, or inherited it by virtue of the laws of 
their country, are thieves and robbers is a proposition that 
can only be defended by monomaniacs. ‘The land-taxers 
have never yet been able to explain by what means, 
even on their own theories, they would distribute the 
new confiscatory tax between the man who last week owned 
a plot of land and now owns cash, and the man who 
previously owned the cash and now owns the land. To use 
their own jargon, one man has the land value and the 
other has the land; which is to be taxed? That this 
policy of confiscation will appeal to the bulk of English 
people of any class is extremely doubtful. A recent writer 
in the Times narrates on this point an interesting experience 
of his own when Mr. Henry George was conducting his 
campaign in England more than twenty years ago. At 
one of his meetings at Newcastle Mr. Henry George was 
asked whether he proposed to take away from a neighbour- 
ing landowner without paying him for it an estate which 
he had recently bought with his own money. Mr. George 
shuffled and equivocated, but refused to give a plain “YES” 
or “NO” answer to this question, and the audience, largely 
composed of working men, declined to hear him any 
more. A more humorous story is in the recollection of 
the present writer. During his compaign Mr. George 
visited Oxford, and addressed an audience of dons and 
undergraduates. In the discussion which ensued one 
speaker, without in the least intending to be rude, referred 
to Mr. George’s “nostrum.” Apparently this word has 
a much more unpleasant signiiication in America than in 
England, and Mr. George lost his temper and protested 
against the way he had been insulted. It took some time 
before the meeting grasped that there had been a real mis- 
understanding. ‘The incident was then brought to an end 
by a well-known don, who quaintly remarked that, since 
Mr. Henry George was obviously unable to distinguish 
between “ meum” and “ tuum,” it was not surprising that 
he should fail to understand the meaning of “ nostrum.” 

Let us, however, in order to gratify the land-taxers, put 
aside moral considerations and exainine the proposition on 
& purely financial basis. The line of argument adopted by 
these enthusiasts in the Hanley election makes this exami- 
nation all the easier. Mr. Outhwaite and his friends in 
that election laid great stress upon the bigh rates to which 
the Hanley people are subjected—something over 11s. in 





the pound. A crude proposal to transfer the whole of th 
Hanley rating to Hanley land values would obviously not 
have satisfied that predatory instinct to which the land- 
taxers never hesitate to appeal. For it is generally 
admitted that the site value of a house in a provincial 
town is not more than one-fifth of the value of the whole 
property. Therefore if the rate is transferred from the 
whole property to the site alone it would have to be multi- 
plied by 5 to yield the necessary revenue, and it would 
hardly have been popular during the Hanley election to 
suggest a rate of 55s. in the & on Hanley land values, 
quite apart from the logical impossibility of obtaining 55s. 
out of something worth 20s. Another facet of the pro- 
biem of the new land taxation as applied to Hanley is to 
be found in Mr. Ryan’s letter to the Z'imes of Tuesday last. 
Mr. Ryan, with admirable clearness and precision, shows 
that for the scheme to work the site values of Hanley must 
average over £6,000 an acre! But the Radical orators at 
Hanley were prepared for these difficulties, and the actual 
programme they put forward was to reduce Hanley rates 
by taxing London land values. In phrases made pictur- 
esque by their total disconnexion with prosaic fact, Messrs. 
Outhwaite and Hemmerde declared that London land was 
selling at £5,000,000 an acre, and that here was an in- 
exhaustible source of land value for the benefit of Hanley. 
As a matter of fact, a very careful survey of the value of 
the land of London was made some years ago by Mr. Edgar 
Harper on bebalf of the London County Council. Mr. Harper, 
as is well known, is a keen advocate of the taxation of 
land values, and on this account was taken away from 
the County Council by Mr. Lloyd George and given a 
comfortable Treasury berth, so that he might more con- 
veniently advance the cause of land taxation. Mr. Harper's 
estimate of the total land value of London, according to 
the pure Henry George doctrine, was £15,000,000 a year. 
But the local rates in London already exceed £16,000,000 
a year, so that if London were to have no other source of 
revenue than that which could be derived from taxing 
land she would not have enough to pay her own way ; she 
would make no contribution whatever towards the cost of 
maintaining the kingdom and defending the Empire; and 
obviously she would have nothing left over for Hanley. 
These are awkward facts, which the land-taxers studiously 
avoid. ‘They also avoid noticing such careful calcula- 
tions as those made by Mr. Chiozza Money of the total 
land value of the kingdom. Mr. Money, in_ his 
1910 edition of “ Wages and Poverty,” puts the total 
land value of the United Kingdom at £106,000,000 
a year. Our own belief is that this estimate is very much 
too high; but even if we accept this figure, it will be seen 
how totally inadequate the proposed single tax would 
be to meet the necessities of the nation. The Imperial 
Government alone now spend £187,000,000 a year. The 
aggregate expenditure of the various local bodies in the 
United Kingdom is at the present time probably not less 
than £180,000,000. Part of this sum, however, is con- 
tributed in the way of grants-in-aid from the Imperial 
Government to the local governments; there are also 
many cross-payinents among different local authorities, 
so that it is impossible without infinite labour clearly to 
disentangle the net expenditure; but we shall be within 
the mark if we say that the total public expenditure of the 
United Kingdom by Imperial and local governments is not 
less than £300,000,000 a year, or, roughly, three times more 
than Mr. Chiozza Money’s estimate of the total land value 
of the kingdom. It may be added that even the land- 
taxers themselves only put the land value at £250,000,000, 
so that their own wildly exaggerated estimate would not 
suffice to meet the total public expenditure. 


On financial grounds the single tax is thus sheer mad- 
ness. On moral grounds no one has yet been able to 
explain why persons with large incomes derived from 
investments and commercial undertakings, or derived from 
professional or other industrial earnings, should not 
contribute equally with the owners of land to the common 
burdens of the kingdom. The whole thing is a delusion 
which would never have obtained currency in this 
country but for the rhetorical writings of Mr. Henry 
George, who was honestly infatuated with the belief that 
he had discovered a sovereign device for creating a new 
heaven upon earth. How far the enthusiasts who are now 
running this scheme will succeed in capturing the Liberal 
Party is an interesting problem for the near future. Sane 
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people will watch the pase of the campaign with 
amusement tempered with anxiety. So far as our eolumns 
are concerned, we find it necessary to add that for the 
present we do not propose to publish any correspondence 
on the subject. It is, as we are sure our readers will 


agree, eminently unsuited for the holiday season. 





THE ‘TITANIC’ REPORT. 


i hg any one finds in Lord Mersey’s Report on the 
‘Titanic’ disaster an attempt to excuse those who 
ought to be blamed or to minimize the gravity of the 
lessons to be learned from the most startling shipwreck 
in history, we can only suppose that that person fails to 
understand language which 1s not pitched in a high sensa- 
tional key. The Report appears to us to pick out faith- 
fully all the weak spots in the conduct of those who con- 
tributed to the tragedy, and to bestow blame exactly where 
it is needed. We could wish that recommendations had been 
made which are not made, and that at least one which is 
made had been more strongly urged—we shall come to 
those points later—but at the outset we would express our 
admiration for the lucidity, the justness, and the whole 
temper of the Report. Surely, after a disaster which has 
made more impression on the minds of the people than 
anything which ever happened in the long association of 
Englishmen with the sea, the last thing wanted is a 
shrieking criticism—a panic of words, framed in such a 
way as to suggest that it is necessary to whip up sluggard 
feelings to recognize the enormity of the catastrophe. 
Prodigality in superlatives always defeats itself. But 
when language is balanced and moderate—in a 
word “judicial” —the terms of a condemnation, 
even of an implied condemnation, have their exact face- 
value. When we read that the Board of Trade is blame- 
able for its neglect to revise its regulations so as to keep 
abreast of the enormous increase in the size of ships we 
feel that the censure has a reality and gravity that would 
have been wholly absent in a report in which rhetoric was 
flung about and words used heedlessly and without pre- 
eision. It is characteristic of vulgar minds, when there 
has been an unexpected disaster, to try to find a scapegoat, 
and, instead of letting him escape into the desert loaded with 
the sins of the people (which was the more decent practice 
of the ancient Jews), to tear him in pieces in public. Itis 
very seldom true that any one man is exclusively to blame. A 
host of contributory causes converge and influencein various 
degrees various responsible persons. It isan alarming sym- 
ptom of intellectual and moral weakness when people, 
instead of searching out those causes in a cool, scientific 
spirit, and determining to profit by the lesson in the future, 
convince themselves that some genuine purpose is served 
by an extravagant condemnation of a Government depart- 
ment or by the merciless humiliation of a single person. 
Lord Mersey’s Report is a gentlemanlike Report, worthy of 
a solemn occasion. No one who has any discrimination, 
no one who is not blinded by some curious prejudice in 
favour of believing that all reports are dishonest, can pre- 
tend that it is designed to whitewash anybody or to hush 
up anything. It is a condemnation not of one steamship 
company but of all companies, and not of one master but 
of all masters. 

The Court of Inquiry found that the loss of the ship 
was due to “collision with an iceberg brought about by the 
excessive speed at which the ship was being navigated.” 
Yet Captain Smith is not blamed. At first sight there 
seems to be a startling contradiction here. Yet there 
is a perfectly satisfaetory explanation. Captain Smith 
made, it is admitted, “a grievous mistake”; but in view 
of the invariable practice of masters in the North Atlantic, 
who proceed on the assumption that ice ean be seen in 
elear weather far enough ahead to justify them in steaming 
at full speed, the Court found itself unable to blame Captain 
Smith. It is to be borne in mind that in a Wreck Inquiry 
“blame” or “censure” is a serious word, attributing 
negligence. But according to all the accepted standards 
Captain Smith was not negligent. At the same time we 
think we may take it for granted that this inquiry will set 
up a new standard. It is now proved that an iceberg, even 
in clear weather, may not be seen far enough om for a 
ship steaming at more than twenty knots to avoid it. 
That being so, prudent seamanship will definitely require 
aconsiderable reduction of speed in waters where ice is 
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reported, however clear the weather may be. By the way 
the mere recommendation that speed should be “ moderate” 
is vague. The master of a twenty-knot vessel may think 
himself a paragon of pradenee in dropping to half spood 
but the master of a tramp, of which the utmost speed is 
nine knots, might be blamed for continuing at « fy} 
speed ”—such is the potency of a phrase. 

The next point in order of importance after the findin, 
about speed is the recommendation that there should be 
“ boats for all.” The Court were not in the least forgetful 
of the difficulties of stowing a great number of boats on 
beard, and of launehing them from a great’ height and ip 
-@ heavy sea, and it is clear that they contemplated the possi. 
bility of the need for “ boats for all” being universally modi. 
fied some day by a decisive improvement in the power of ships 
to remain afloat. But for the present they recognize that 
no system of watertight compartments is enough in itself, 
Till science has conquered the existing difficulties and given 
,usa really “ unsinkable ship,” the simple rule of “ boats for 
all” must be enacted and enforced. The condemnation of 
the Marine Department of the Board of Trade and the 
Advisory Committee on Merchant Shipping is discriminating 
and fair. The Board had not failed properly to supervise 
the plans and construction of the ‘Titanic,’ but had failed 
to see, and were to be blamed for their failure to see, that 
regulations suitable for a ship of 10,000 tens were inadequate 
in a ship of 40,000 tons. Of the other recommendations, 
those which refer to boat-drill, to a continuous servite of 
wireless telegraphy, to the callmg together of an Inter. 
national Conference, and to the policing of disaster 
are very important. There is no doubt that boat drills 
in future will have to cease to be the perfunctory 
affairs they have been in the past. As for wire- 
less telegraphy, we confess we are surprised that 
much more was not said on this subject. Im all the 
recent wrecks of passenger vessels the most important 
means of saving life has been wireless telegraphy. It 
has been the equivalent of bulkheads and lifeboats com- 
bined. To have it im a perfectly efficient condition and 
perfectly adapted to the end it has to serve is of the 
first importance. Lord Mersey’s report shows that some 
of the warnings of ice received by the ‘Titanic’ were 
never handed to Captain Smith at all. In the particular 
circumstances this did not matter. Captain Smith was 
sufficiently mformed, and in any event would not have 
behaved otherwise than he did. But it is surely an 
extraordinary thing that a telegraph clerk should be 
allowed to exercise his judgment as to what mes- 
sages should be shown to the navigating officers and 
what should not. If it is necessary to improve boat 
drill and watertight compartments, it is even more necessary 
to bring the administration of the wireless department 
into perfect harmony with the working of the ship. 

We are particularly glad to read the recommendation as 
to policing a disaster. Our readers will remember that we 
have on two or three occasions, and before the wreck 
of the ‘Titanic,’ advocated most strongly that there 
should be a special staff of men under a competent 
officer told off to hold in restraint any tendency 
to panic, and to control and direct the crowd, just as 
on shore the police control and direct a mob at a time 
when ugly passions are about. Ft is quite possible to 
do this. There is an analogy in the Navy, where in 
the case of collision the Marines go to their quarters 
and load with ball cartridge. Unless that be an entirely 
meaningless formality there must surely be some need for 
a controlling foree—armed to eoeree, if necessary, panic- 
stricken persons in their own interests—on board a 
passenger ship, where the people are mostly without 
training, discipline, or knowledge of seamanship. In 
one company, we believe, it has already been decided to 
appoint a staff eaptain in every ship. The staff captain 
will, we suppose, take command of the organization of the 
passengers, of the boat crews, and so forth, while the 
captain of the ship has command of the officers and crew 
for all navigating purposes. Some such delegation of 
authority has become absolutely necessary in a large modern 
ship. The master can no longer make his personality, much 
less his voice, heard from stem to stern ina crisis. There 
is more than a manageable ship’s company under him— 
there is a population; and the ship is as intricate as & 





small town full of winding streets. Lord Mersey’s recom- 
mendation is expressed in the following words, and we 
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sincerely hope that it will be remembered and acted on in 
a practical spirit: “ That in all such ships a police system 
should be organized, so as to secure obedience to orders 
and proper control and guidance of all on board in times 
of emergency.” ‘This is exactly what we recommended 
when writing on the wreck of the ‘ Oceana.’ 








THE CANT OF ANTI-OPPORTUNISM. 


E published in our last week’s issue a letter taunting 

WwW the Spectator with willingness to threaten Peru with 
punishment because Peru is weak. ‘The writer told a story 
of a boy at school who, having undertaken to protect a 
smaller boy, always fought any one who persecuted his little 
protege, unless the bully looked too strong. The boy, our 
correspondent implies, should not have undertaken to rid 
his friend of his weaker persecutors, since he could not stand 
up to the stronger ones. 

This is the point of view which we have called “The Cant 
of Anti-Opportunism ”—a very prevalent cant at the present 
day, and one which could only have arisen in a very self-con- 
sciousage. If a tall man sees a child drowning in five feet of 
water is he to leave it to its fate because he is not perfectly cer- 
tain that had the water been three feet deeper he would have 
dared to plunge in? Most of us donot aspire to much heroism, 
but we are not therefore going to stand still to be told that 
there is no use in our doing anything that is right or trying to 
resist anything that is wrong. The result of our corre- 
spondent’s theory would be that the pursuit of virtue would 
be left to saints and heroes. The great army of the ordinary 
men, who defend righteousness, whose battle-cry is called 
public opinion, would be reduced to a small company of officers 
without force behind them. 

There is no end to the cheap criticism of the man who 
indulges in the cant of anti-opportunism. There are certain 
conventional phrases, which we all know to be conventional, 
behind which we all shelter ourselves from endless and fruit- 
less argumentation. For instance, when we have assisted 
our neighbour to the extent to which we can assist him 
without altogether altering our way of life we say that we 
have done all in our power. It is, of course, easy to argue 
that without risking our lives we might have done more. 
It might be the duty of the moralist to point out that 
our conventional phrases are, indeed, only conventionalisms ; 
that we have still strength to make a greater sacrifice; but 
it cannot be any one’s duty to tell us that since we have no 
intention of living wholly for others we had better live wholly 
for ourselves. 

At first sight it very often seems as if the cant of anti- 
opportunism were in reality the voice of virtue, but is it so? 
As a matter of fact, it is as often as not nothing whatever but 
the voice of sentimental egoism. We have all of us heard the 
voice in our own minds, and smiled rather bitterly as we 
recognized its deception. What credit is there, we have all 
said to ourselves, to be got from defeating a small foe? 
Almost as many good works are left undone because they are 
easy as because they are difficult. No one is willing for the 
little jobs to which no credit attaches. Had the schoolboy in 
question done nothing for his friend he would not have been 
held up asa warning. We shirk what we could do because we 
fear we shall be ridiculed ; we shall, indeed, ridicule ourselves. 
But if we look at the matter from that dull and unromantic 
point of view—the moral point of view—we shall see that what 
matters is the accomplishment of our end, not the increase 

of our credit. If the little foe we are about to tackle is the 
sworn enemy of righteousness we have every reason to be 
thankful that he is small, and that we [can coerce him. If 
our duty is easy so much the better. We must, of course, 
give up the joy of parading before our own looking-glass 
in the robes of a conqueror, and try to get satis- 
faction out of the thought that we have done some 
good. Human nature being what it is, we all desire 
to hear the shout that proclaims the hero—even a very little 
hero—but if we are to do right we must make up our minds 
to go without it. 

There is nothing quite so foolish in life as to pour contempt 
upon the path of least resistance. Of course, if we take 
the metaphor in its literal sense it is a path which leads 
downhill, but in the ordinary sense of the phrase it is a 
path which, while making occasional circuits to avoid 





obstacles, leads upwards. The direct road may often 
be the best for the man who can scale the obstacles therein, 
but to declare that no other path leads to the goal is absurd. 
As a rule, the fate of those who never go round is never to 
arrive. Moreover, the path of most resistance is by no means 
always the direct way; it is very often simply the most con- 
spicuous way. In ordinary life half the men and women who 
refuse all compromise, choose the hardest road, and prefer 
to walk it alone rather than make a détour are actuated 
not so much by regard for their principles as by regard 
for their dignity. They have made up their minds that 
all compromise is unbecoming, so they will make none. 
By giving in a little they could often obtain all that is 
essential to their cause; but in order to give in even a 
little they have to forgo, not their end, but their triumph 
and the delicious sight of their opponents’ defeat. If we 
give our opponent something, though it may be some- 
thing we do not want, we give him the right to say he is not 
defeated at all; he may even say he has gained a moral vic- 
tory, and itis too irritating to have to hear him say it. Never- 
theless, men who win causes are able, as a rule, to stand that 
amount of personal disappointment, and can bear the unctuous 
blame of the anti-opportunists. 

Very often, again, we hear men boast of having refused 
to grant a favour solely because they have not been properly 
approached. They harden their hearts with the cant of anti- 
opportunism. So keen are they in the preservation of 
their own dignity that they lose sight altogether of 
the rights of the matter at issue. The request may be reason- 
able; that has no meaning for them if the man who asks 
it is rude. It never occurs to them that his rudeness 
comes of nothing more than an uncompromising disposition 
like their own, or perhaps only from an overmastering desire. 
“We are not opportunists,” they say to themselves; “they 
will find that no amount of bullying will influence our judg- 
ment.” But in point of fact it does influence their judgment 
very much indeed; in many cases it altogether upsete it, 
They refuse a favour which their judgment would have 
prompted them to concede, and not because, as they fondly 
imagine, they are strong, but simply because they are touchy. 

The path of most resistance is often mistaken by the 
anti-opportunist fanatic for the way of life. The superficial 
resemblance consists, as a rule, in this, that the two paths are 
both narrow, and there the resemblance ends. In the path of 
most resistance very few people can walk abreast. Without 
giving in there is no possibility of combination, and what can 
one man do alone? Great men have done much, but most of 
us can do nothing. Where argument is concerned the path of 
most resistance is, as a rule, a blind alley. The propagandist 
who presses forward to his point, making no détour to avoid 
contact with other men’s convictions, brings up, as a rule, 
very far from the truth, and will certainly make no con- 
versions. The object of life—what we may anyhow call 
the public object of life—is the attainment of a higher 
stage of civilization. We must get on by straight or winding 
paths. There is no great end to be gained by riding alone in 
a steeplechase for a show. Yet it is for that that manya man 
chooses the path of most resistance. 





THE ETHICS OF JOURNALISM. 

T the dinner given last week to Sir Edward Cook, Lord 
Morley, who knows both journalism and _ politics, 
described Sir Edward Cook as having brought into “ rather 
coarse affairs "—that is to say, into politics—“a spirit of 
cultivation and refinement.” The tribute might mean very 
little from one who had not scrutinized both sides of the 
shield, but from Lord Morley it was a memorable tribute. 
For, as we all know, Lord Morley, though by no means 
a constitutional optimist, refuses to join the chorus which 
to-day finds politics a mean scuffle and Parliament a 
faded salon trading dishonestly and desperately on the 
renown of the past. Lord Morley even said that he sometimes 
wondered whether he himself might not have remained more 
usefully in his editorial chair instead of plunging into politics. 
We do not share his doubts, but are glad to accept the compli- 
ment to journalism. And if journalism is in many respects, 
as Lord Morley said, the most important profession in the 
world, what qualities constitute the adequate member of 
that profession ? In summarizing the public virtues of Sir 
Edward Cook in a thoroughly well-deserved eulogy Lord 
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Morley dropped several hints which are worth consideration 
and expansion. 

Lord Morley began rightly with a quality which, in a sense, 
includes all the others—sincerity. If a journalist does not 
feel sensibly what he writes he had much better change the 
scene of his labours, so that he can write what he really does 
feel; or if he believes that there is nothing which is wanted 
by any editor for publication, it would be better for him to 
cease to be a journalist. Must he suffer, it will be asked, so 
much for conscience as to starve, if necessary, both himself 
and his family? Well, that necessity would be very rare. 
But there are men who are well-known journalists to-day who 
have made “ sacrifices of material interests,” as Lord Morley 
put it, in order not to write what they did not believe. 
Some are Liberals, some are Conservatives. Sir Edward 
Cook, a Liberal, is one of them. But it may be said 
that no one writing under the direction of an editor 
ean conceivably accept, lock, stock, and barrel, all the 
opinions which he is instructed to express. There must surely 
be some relentment in the rule that a journalist must believe 
everything he writes. If we were asked to state an opinion 
on that subject professionally we should do it somewhat in 
this fashion: A journalist—a journalist, we mean, who writes 
leading articles on politics—chooses a paper to write for 
because he is in general agreement with its views, and holds 
that by advancing a certain body of opinion the paper is 
doing well by the nation. He chooses his paper as a 
man chooses his political party, because he agrees with 
it nine times out of ten, and judges that he can do 
more good by openly professing allegiance to it than by 
openly standing aloof from it on the ground that he 
will not be able to accept every new doctrine that may 
conceivably be adopted over his head. If a journalist 
chooses his paper because its opinions are built upon 
eertain broad principles of political philosophy, the inter- 
pretation of those principles will be fairly constant in 
practice, and the differences between a journalist and his editor, 
er between an editor and his proprietor, will be narrowed 
down to a very small area, They will be concerned with 
questions of expediency rather than of principle, and in such 
matters a journalist, like a politician, may honourably, in a 
small proportion of cases, allow himself to defer to authority. 
If he thinks he cannot honestly do it he will say so; and 
certainly no wise editor who valued honest co-operation would 
lose the advantage of it merely because it happens to be one 
of the marks of honesty to be occasionally inconvenient. Of 
course, there are occasions when the breach is beyond repair— 
when a vital difference of principleis at stake. Sucha breach 
appeared in more than one newspaper office at the time of 
the South African War. A mean man, or perhaps a merely 
timid man, or a man without very strong convictions, would 
pocket his opinions if they clashed with authority. The 
exceptional man would walk out of the office to face the 
world afresh. Such cases are rare if only because the 
oceasion for them is rare. In our belief there is scarcely one 
journalist, certainly not one of the least intellectual distinc- 
tion, who sits down day after day to write what he does not 
believe. To a man of any self-respect, let alone a man of 
taste, or a man capable of enjoyment in his work, the position 
would be quite intolerable. The argument that a journalist 
might behave as a barrister and write from a brief, whether he 
believed in his client’s case or not, is untenable ; the conditions 
are not in part materia. 

But while the happy warrior of journalism must be firm in 
his convictions he must be just to the arguments of others. 
Lord Morley said that Sir Edward Cook never failed in that 
respect. It may be that the man of strong political feeling is 
imapt, from the very depth of his own preoccupation, at 
interpreting the opinions which are ranged against him, or at 
perceiving their exact pertinence—which is no doubt obvious 
enough to the authors of them. This is a common and 
natural source of unfairness; but the honest editor will 
at all events tell himself without ceasing that he must not 
misrepresent adverse opinions for the sake of party advantage, 
or even in the minor interests of a good point or a humorous 
rally. We have heard it said that no editor can make 
a success of his paper unless he adheres pretty closely 
to one or other of the great parties. It is argued 
that the British reader is by nature a party man 
and wants party views. We would merely say on that 
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subject that so long as politics are conducted as they are . 
necessarily so conducted, we think—the political journalist 
must be in a substantial sense a party man. He cay act 
through no other agency but that of party for all general 
purposes. But the party man certainly need not |g a 
partisan. On the contrary, the only adequate test of Sincerity 
so far as we can see, is the willingness to denounce one's om, 
party when a false road is taken. Sincerity, as we said at 
first, is the beginning and end of all. What a simple rule 
yet how adequate—as most very simple rules are ! , 

Lord Morley also singled out the fact that Sir Edwarg 
Cook was a “shrewd judge of ‘copy.’” The editor who 
knows good copy when he sees it may have the further 
faculty—at all events no one else can have it—of inventing 
the opportunities for good copy and of coaxing it out of his 
contributors. How this is done we shall not try to explain, 
We cannot. It isa mystery. Some successful editors haye 
extracted contributions of universal interest and shining 
character out of apparently dull and characterless persons, 
They have divined some hidden enthusiasm, touched the souree 
of it, and it has flowed forth. Yet other editors may have been 
quite unable to get any response, any glimmering reflection 
from the mountain lights which play above the great plain of 
mediocrity. An editor truly fertile in ideas is not alien to 
the enjoyments of reciprocity; he receives even while he cives; 
and perhaps he has no greater pleasure than the realization 
of a prediction that on this or that subject So-and-so would 
bring him “ good copy.” 

One might go on indefinitely examining Lord Morley’s 
speech. He mentioned, for example, anonymity, the relations 
of editors and Cabinet Ministers—Delane used to say that one 
of his objects in life was to prevent Cabinet Ministers from 
telling him things in confidence, and thus prohibiting him 
from knowing officially what he would have heard in any case 
from some quarter or other—and the tyranny of excessively 
large and excessively numerous head-lines. Let us take only 
the first point. The scheme in Australia for requiring politi- 
cal articles to be signed before a General Election was the 
device of a Labour Government to reduce the alleged 
influence of capital. Thus capital was to be compelled 
to lower its visor and reveal itself. One cannot imagine 
a more foolish plan. But in this country there is no 
charge of corruption against anonymous journalism. It is 
rather a charge of cowardice: Why not be a man and say who 
you are? In our judgment the demand for more signed 
articles than there are now is an entire mistake. Our own 
feelings at least when we read a political article are that the 
arguments ought to be offered on their merits, and that it isa 
matter of profound indifference whether they are written by 
John Jones or Tom Smith. Frankly, too, we rather like the 
notion of oracles emanating from an organ of opinion which 
has traditions and the sort of impersonal dignity whic!) fre- 
quently belongs to great organizations. We find the personality 
of John Jones or Tom Smith, particularly if we happen to 
know him, rather a distraction, and oceasionally even an im- 
pertinence. We fancy that our view corresponds with that of 
the vast majority of newspaper readers. 





THE FINEST VIEW IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Pall Mall Gazette of Monday, 

in an article entitled “The Finest View,” quite rightly 
remarks that “some of the finest view points in England are 
near London.” Equally rightly he observes that the question 
of which is the finest, either near or far from London, will 
never be settled. His own preference, and we ean well 
understand it, seems to be for a point in the West 
of England—‘the prospect from a certain tennis lawn 
in Somerset with a perfect wooded valley leading far into 
the dim blue Mendips; foreground, middle-ground, and dis- 
tance in perfect combination, a thoroughly English pastoral 
view awaiting its apotheosis at the hands of a new Constable.” 
But though he seems to single out this view as “ last, 
but not least” of his favourites, his choice of a series 
of views evidently would be nearer London. Out of 
eighteen points in his list, eight lie om the North 
Downs, and they do not include all the obvious 
points; Box Hill is not among them, for instance, nor 
is the Hog’s Back, nor Colley Hill. He prefers to choose for 
himself; “as a general rule,” he suggests,“ the view from 
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gome point clear of, but not too far away from, the famous 
one will often be superior.” Thus he thinks thé view from 
Blackdown better than that from Hindhead; he likes Holm- 
pury Hill better than Leith Hill, because “it comprehends 
the fine upward sweep of Leith Hill’s own fir-clad bulk”; 
and, a little oddly, he prefers the outlook from St. Martha’s 
Chapel, near Guildford, to the view from Newlands Corner, 
although the view from Newlands Corner includes St. 
Martha's Chapel. Other views which he picks along the 
North Downs are “one from the Pilgrims’ Road, 
gouth of Caterham, another from above Merstham”; a 
point in a lane descending from Coldharbour at which 
“it opens out so that in a flash the conformation of 
the North Downs siands out physically graphic”; a view 
“from Mickleham Down over the misty blue valley,” and (here 
again the choice is pleasantly individual) “the view from 
Reigate Hill at sunrise, when the night mists still encompass 
the feet of every otherwise unrevealed elevation.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette correspondent is wise in limiting his 
field of choice, or rather of suggestion for comparison. To 
travel further afield is to change discussion into mere telling 
and listening ; in the widened area the individual may believe 
that he has the finest view in the world, but if nobody else 
has seen it he will get nobody to agree with him or contradict 
him. Here and there in Scotland he might select a view point 
which would be familiar to many; he might look westward 
from one of the roads by Deeside, for instance, to the snow 
on Lochnagar and Ben Muic Dhui under the cloudless blue of 
March; or he might carry his eye to the distant rim of the 
Sidlaw hills from the heather of some lonely glen of Forfar- 
shire; or from the green bank of the Tweed by Melrose he 
might look up at the dark outline of Hildon in an October 
sunset. But he would be taken, or would wish to take others, 
farther and farther, from this point to that to get endless 
comparisons; and so would he in Wales within range of 
Snowdon, or on the high plateaux of the border, like the 
Long Mynd above Ohurch Stretton, where you look one way 
to the stark ridge of the Stiper Stones and another way over 
pasture and plough to the Wrekin. He would find in the end, 
if he wanted te get at an easier choice of comparisons, that 
he would come back nearer London, or at all events to the 
South of England; he would probably find some one to argue 
with him about each view in succession from the mellow sun- 
light over Essex estuaries to the green combers under the head- 
lands of St.Ives. By St.Ives he would come to one of the chosen 
views of the Pall Mall contributor, “St. Ives Bay from Lelant 
and the Land’s End, as possessing relief and a quality far 
superior to those of an immense area in a single atmospheric 
plane.” And from St. Ives, if he travelled north and east, he 
would find himself with a choice of view points almost as 
varied and as difficult as in Scotland or Wales. He might go 
north from Tavistock to Yes Tor, or east by Two Bridges to 
Hamildon Down, and then look back into the sunset; but 
looking that way, for all the sweep of outline and strength of 
eslour of the hills, he might still find Dartmoor too lonely, 
almost too grim for the perfect view. Perhaps it is the height 
and solitariness of the huge stones of the hills, and the animal 
shapes and names of them, Hound Tor and Vixen Tor and the 
others, which set a certain cruelty about the Dartmoor land- 
scape; perhaps the memory of Lydford and its lead 
miners, or the brooding presence of Princetown adds to 
that sense of inhospitality; perhaps it is the name of 
the river, and the legend of its toll, “every year a heart,” to 
rhyme with its name. Devonshire is greener and gentler 
away from the moorland. In Dorsetshire there is a difference. 
The best of Dorsetshire joins the peace of inland farmsteads 
with the wild headlands that stand over the sea. If one of 
the Dorsetshire view points is to be chosen from the others, 
it must be the outlook westwards from St. Albans Head. 
Beyond Worth Matravers, with its grey church and the 
terraced linchets that scar the flank of its downs, there runs 
a rough cart-track almost to the rim of the cliff, where a 
little Norman chapel stands on the down above the sea, the 
pillar which holds up its vaulted roof streaming wet with the 
salt of the west wind. Walk westward from the chapel, and 
you find yourself looking at a succession of downland valleys 
and headlands blunt to the sea; Chapman’s Pool nearest, 
rich with clustered trees, and far to the south-west over the 
water the faint shape of Portland, like a grey shell set on 
the line of sea. Has Dorsetshire a finer view than that? The 








water adds light, as sea-water cannot always add it, to land- 
scape; here it runs up between the Downs like the mouth of 
ariver. River-water seen from a height gives to flat country 
the perspective which is the essence of a view; the Thames 
runs between more beautiful surroundings than under Rich- 
mond Hill, but the Richmond Hill view is classical. A less 
well-known riverscape is the Thames from the terrace of 
Windsor Castle, from the elms of Brocas Clamp away to 
Boveney Weir. Gray’s “distant prospect ” of Eton College 
must have been gained from another point of the terrace, 
but it is the river in either direction which lights the level 
fields, There is the same light of water in Matthew Arnold's 
outlook from 
“The signal-elm, that looks on Isley Downs, 

The Vale, the three lone weirs, the youthful Thames.” 
Matthew Arnold’s Thames in “Thyrsis” and the “Scholar 
Gipsy” is the Thames of summer, with swallows and 
fritillaries; but his view of distant Oxford belongs to winter 
with the “troop of Oxford hunters going home” and the 
“tender purple spray on copse and brier”; or he watches 
the Scholar Gipsy until he has 

“climbed the hill, 

And gained the white brow of the Cummer range; 

Turn’d once to watch, while thick the snowflakes fall, 

The line of festal light in Christ Church hall.” 
Matthew Arnold's stanzas suggest another comparison of 
views. Landscapes set themselves into two groups: those on 
which the traveller comes by surprise and those which he 
knows and longs to see. Cobbett’s first sight of Hawkley 
Hanger belongs to the one group. He was riding with his 
servant from Hambledon in Hampshire to Thursley :— 

“On we trotted up this pretty green lane; arid, indeed, we 
had been coming gently and generally uphill for a good 
while. The lane was between highish banks and pretty high stuff 
growing on the banks, so that we could see no distance from us, 
and could not receive the smallest hint of what was so near at 
hand. The lane had a little turn towards the end; so that out we 
came, all in a moment, at the very edge of the hanger! And 
never in ali my life was I so surprised and so delighted! I pulled 
up my horse, and sat and looked; and it was like looking from the 
top of a castle down into the sea, except that the valley was land 
and not water. I looked at my servant to see what effect this 
unexpected sight had upon him. His surprise was as great as 
mine, though he had been bred among the North Hampshire 
hills.” 


If a typical example of the other group of landscapes, which 
are familiar and beloved, is te be chosen, it is, perhaps, the 
South Downs as Mr. Hilaire Belloc sees them in a haunting 
passage in “The Four Men.” He is walking from Pease 
Pottage down the road to Lower Beeding, and comes suddenly 
upon the view he knows :— 

“*You are right,’ said Grizzlebeard ; ‘I see before me tho 
Weald in a tumbled garden, Wolstonbury above New Timber and 
Highden and Rackham beyond’ (for these are] the names of the 
high hills) ‘and far away westward I see under Duncton the 
Garden of Eden, I think, to which we are bound. And sitting 
crowned in the middie place I see Chanctonbury, which, I think, a 
dying man remembers so fixed against the south, if he is a man 
from Ashurst, or from Thakeham, or from the pinewoods by the 
rock, whenever by some evil-fortune a Sussex man dies far away 
from home.’” 

Chanctonbury Ring must always be the truest and best land- 
mark for all who walk in the south of Surrey and in Sussex; 
but there are other hills with memories and settings of their 
own, seen from this and that view point; Hindhead in 
December, with the Witley woods dark and uprising from 
the valley near; St. Martha’s Chapel, seen alone and very far 
off through an avenue of pines on a high hill; and Crooks- 
bury Hill on a June night, with the sun gone behind it an 
hour, solitary above the long levels of Hampshire beyond 


Farnham. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—e 
THE NATIONAL RESERVE: LONDON PARADE. 
(To tae Eprror or tur “Srecrator.”*) 
S1r,—I have the satisfaction of forwarding to you a letter of 
gratitude from the City of London Territorial Force Associa- 


: : : . 
tion for your efforts in promoting the Review on June 8th, 
I trust I am not presuming on your kindness in asking you to 
express the appreciation of the Association of the generosity 
of the subscribers to the fund collected by the Spectator and 
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transmitted by you to the Standing Joint Committee.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Evetyn Woop, F.M., Commandant. 

Friars House, New Broad Street. 

[We feel sure that those of our readers who subscribed so 
generously to the Review Fund will very greatly appreciate 
the thanks of the City of London Territorial Association, 
especially when so courteously conveyed, and by so gallant and 
able a soldier as Sir Evelyn Wood.—Eb. Spectator. } 





HAS THE GOVERNMENT MAINTAINED OUR 
NAVAL SUPREMACY? 


[To tee Epiror or THe “ Srecrator.”’] 


S1r,— When I spoke on the Shipbuilding Vote last Wednesday 
I naturally expected that a speech from so inconspicuous a 
man as myself would be very slightly reported. But the 
statistics I gave, and which were derived almost entirely from 
Mr. Churchill’s statements made in answer to questions in the 
House of Commons, were of an importance so tremendous, and 
so vital to our immediate future, that I venture to ask you to 
reproduce them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JoHN T, MIpDLEMORE. 
Forelands, Bromsgrove. 


“HAS THE GOVERNMENT MAINTAINED OUR 
NAVAL SUPREMACY ?” 


1. In the spring of 1906, when the present Government came 
into power, we had 31 completed battleships, not more than ten 
years launched, to Germany’s 14. Now we have 27 to Germany’s 
18. A superiority of 114 per cent. has dwindled to one of 50 per 
cent. Is that maintaining our naval position ? 

2. In the spring of 1906 we had 35 completed cruisers, not more 
than ten years launched, to Germany’s 20. Now we have 15 
such vessels to Germany’s 20. A superiority of 75 per cent. has 
been exchanged for an inferiority of 25 per cent. Is that main- 
taining our naval position ? 

3. In the spring of 1906 we had 109 completed destroyers, not 
launched more than ten years, to Germany’s 43. We have now 104 
such vessels to Germany’s 88, that is to say, a superiority of 132 
per cent. has been exchanged for one of 18 per cent. Further- 
more, in home waters we have 67 fully commissioned destroyers 
to Germany’s 66. Finally, we have 48 destroyers older than the 
oldest in the German Navy. Is that maintaining our naval 
strength ? 

4. At the beginning of 1906 we had 31 battleships in full com- 
mission to Germany’s 15. We have now 27 to Germany’s 19, that 
is to say, a superiority of 107 per cent. has been reduced to 42 per 
cent. Is that maintaining our naval position ? 

5. In the spring of 1906 we had 8 battleships in the Mediter- 
ranean; now we have none, Is that maintaining our naval posi- 
tion ? 

6. On July Ist, 1906, we were building 16 armoured ships to 
Germany’s 8. At the present moment we are building 14 (two 
of which are four months overdue) to Germany’s 10. Is that 
maintaining our naval position ? 

7. In the six and a half years immediately preceding the pre- 
sent Government’s accession to power, we launched 54 armoured 
ships to Germany’s 19. In the subsequent six and a half years we 
have launched 30 to Germany's 22, and in the last four and a half 
years (1908 onwards) only 18 to 18. Is that maintaining our naval 
superiority ? 





RECKLESS JOURNALISM. 
{To tus Epiror or tee “Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—Allow me, as a working journalist, to express my 
astonishment that you should make such reckless and 
unfounded allegations against Mr. Winston Churchill as 
those published in the Spectator of July 27th. You describe 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (1) as withdrawing battle- 
ships from the Mediterranean, and (2) as changing his policy 
by sending more powerful ships from the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean. Later on, in the same issue, you write :— 

“We are bound to say that changes so rapid, even when sound 
in fact, do not inspire us with confidence in the judgment cr 
steadfastness of the changer. Such quick changes may possibly 
be condoned in tho field of pure party politics. They represent 
a state of mind which cannot be tolerated in a Minister who has 
the fate of the Empire in his hands.” 
Can you produce one shred of evidence that there has been 
any change whatever in the plans of the Admiralty for the 
rearrangement of the British Fleets? These plans have been 
explained from time to time by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
in speeches and in official memoranda, and consistently he has 
said from the beginning that the Battle Fleet at Malta would 
be moved to Gibraltar and a cruiser squadron put in its place. 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech in the House of Commons on 
Monday, July 22nd, agreed with every word of his former 
statements, and to accuse him of changing his mind shows 





aa 
either ignorance on the part of the accuser or wilful Mige 
representation. In this connexion it is interesting to note 
that in the Spectator itself is to be found 2 most lari 
instance of “quick change” of mind. In the issue of Jung 
29th you published an article justifying everything that wag 
being done by the Admiralty in its redistribution of the 
Fleet, and the following week you turned round and 
vehemently condemned what you had extolled seven days 
before. To throw mud at Mr. Winston Churchill in this 
fashion is searcely worthy of the Spectator, which ought ‘te 
show an example in removing foreign policy, the Army, and 
the Navy from the sphere of party politics.—I am, Sir, &., 
Dundee. W. C. Lena, 
[Our correspondent is mistaken. We stated that if, in order tg 
provide a naval force decisively superior to that of Germany in 
the North Sea, it was necessary to abandon the Mediterranean, 
such abandonment must certainly take place. That is g 
proposition which we reassert; but we hold that, in fact, it ig 
not necessary. Apparently Mr. Churchill now agrees; for 
instead of taking ships from the Mediterranean to strengthen 
our hold on the North Sea, he is actually going to take ships 
from the North Sea to make our naval force in the Mediter. 
ranean stronger than before the first shuffle of the ships. On 
his own showing his policy is bad.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND AND 
THE ACT OF UNION. 


[To tne Eprron oy tas “Srecraror,”} 


Srr,—Mr. Moreton Frewen in his letter on “Ireland and 
Redistribution” in your issue of July 27th, writes about the 
“project of my friend Major Morrison-Bell” as though I 
were advocating something new and strange instead of merely 
carrying on an educational campaign in favour of a policy 
definitely adopted by a Unionist Cabinet some seven years 
ago, though, urfortunately, circumstances at that time arose 
which prevented this act of electoral justice to England being 
carried into effect. The fact that the Unionists under 
Mr. Balfour had decided, and rightly decided, on this 
“ project” of reducing the Irish over-representation must, I 
fear, have escaped Mr. Moreton Frewen’s memory; may 
I therefore refer him to the Memorandum of July 1906, 
issued by Mr. Gerald Balfour, in which he will find full 
details P 

I do not propose to follow Mr. Frewen in his interesting 
reflections on Free Trade in relation to the output of Ireland's 
cloth or linen mills, nor am I concerned with the historical dis- 
quisition to which a great part of his letter is devoted. It will 
be more profitable to glance at the actual situation as it is 
to-day, where we see one of the great historical parties (which 
I believe Mr. Frewen was recently supporting) manceuvred 
into the position of having to attempt—without any mandate 
from the electorate, from whom even they were careful to con- 
ceal the issue—the dismemberment of the United Kingdom 
as the price of their continued existence in office. When it 
suited the Liberal Party to disestablish the Irish Church, the 
Act of Union guaranteeing that Church was no obstacle, even 
though in the very section dealing with this Establishment 
the words “for ever” occur. And now when their political 
lives are at stake, or rather held on sufferance, we see the 
Liberal Party deliberately striving to tear up the Act of 
Union, a project they would have no chance of carrying out 
if England and Ireland were to be equipped with their propor« 
tional number of members in the division lobbies. 

And immediately it is suggested to those who would smash 
the Act of Union (in which, of course, the predominant 
partner is equally interested) that electoral justice should be 
done to England what is their reply? The Act of Union! 
They quote the Act of Union as an argument against the 
reduction of the Irish over-representation by nearly 40 votes, 
realizing that the retention of these votes is the only possible 
chance the Coalition have of smashing the Act of Union. 

Into the remarkable ethnological arguments with which 
you, Sir, deal in an editorial footnote, I do not intend to 
follow Mr. Frewen, for I can hardly believe that they are 
written by the same gentleman with whom I have frequently 
had—and, may I write, enjoyed—the privilege of discussing 
topics of public or political interest. When I read in your 
columns that to provide Ireland and England with their 
proper, fair, and legitimate number of voting units (the modern 
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yoting units great measures equally affecting both countries 
are ultimately and solely decided)—when I read that this is 
going to make Irishmen become Italians and “ handle knives ” 
cannot refrain from the reflection that Mr. Moreton Frewen 
is doing his adopted country ill service, and the Irish character 
a gross injustice ; and to suggest that the granting to England 
of equal voting power in the lobbies of the House of Commons 
is to render “the life of the wearer of the Crown not safe 
against the blade of the assassin ” is nothing less than unmiti- 
gated nonsense, and I will add nonsense of a most mischievous 
and pernicious character.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuive Morrison-BE.LL. 
88 St. James's Street, S.W. 





IRELAND AND REDISTRIBUTION. 
(To rae Epiror or tue “ Spectator.”’} 

§rr,—As one who, like Mr. Moreton Frewen (only perbaps 
more so), resides and belongs to a part of Ireland outside of 
Ulster, I feel compelled to differ absolutely with the con- 
elvsions he has arrived at. It is most unaccountable to me 
how those who advocate some sort of Home Rule, and I 
include Mr. Frewen amongst them—a measure which of 
necessity would tear the Act of Union into shreds—yet hold 
up their hands in pious horror if any one such as Major 
Morrison Bell advocates a scheme for the much-needed 
redistribution of seats in Ireland. Major Morrison Bell's 
scheme seems to me so manifestly fair that it has only to be 
understood to be adopted. Mr. Moreton Frewen seems to 
anticipate that indignation would ceethe in Ireland if this 
proposal be made. I conceive, on the other hand, that there 
would be a sigh of relief, and, except during a short time, 
when an orgy of simulated political indignation would be 
worked up (just as will happen when the Home Rule Bill 
fails to become law), no one, except he be a political agitator, 
would regret for a moment the carrying of the redistribution 
scheme. Does Mr. Frewen contend that if Ireland’s popula- 
tion fell to one million she should still have 103 members P— 
Iam, Sir, &c., J. MACKGHILSON. 

Brooks's, St. James’s Street. 

P.S.—Sect. 7, Article iv., of the Act of Union reads as 
follows, viz.:—‘“ Subject to such particular regulations in 
respect of Ireland as from local circumstances the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom may from time to time deem 
expedient.” Surely this would permit the redistribution of 
Beats. 





THE ULSTER PROBLEM. 
[To raz Epitor or tue “ Srecraton.” J 
Sir,—In his speech in the House of Commons, on July 25tly 
on the Committee of Imperial Defence Sir Edward Grey is 
reported to have said, “I do not for a moment believe that you 
wil ever make a new friend, or a new friend who is worth 
having, by abandoning old friends when those friends are pre- 
pared to stand by you.” The bearings of this observation, as 
Captain Bunsby would have said, lie in the application of it. 
Irish Unionists are prepared to stand by England. What is 
likely to be the value of the new friendship which England 
will gain by abandoning them to the mercies of a Government 
which they detest >—I am, Sir, &c., H. OC. Irwin. 
Mount Irwin, Tynan, Co. Armagh. 





THE IRISH TOURIST TRAFFIC. 
{To rue Eprror or tus “Srecraior.”’] 

Sir,—A certain amount has been done this year to improve 
the tourist traffic in Ireland, although up to now the weather 
which prevailed during June has prevented the season from 
being us prosperous as it was last year under the influence of 
exceptional sunshine and the royal visit. 
Passengers to the North of Ireland by Holyhead and 
Greenore will be able to leave Euston at 8.45, instead of at 7.30, 
which will bring such towns as Dundalk, Portadown, Belfast, 
and Londonderry into closer contact with Euston. The Great 
Western Railway have started a new service by Birkenhead, 
Liverpool, and the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company 
steamers to Dublin and then on to Londonderry and Belfast, 
returning to Paddington by a direct service to Liverpool and 
Birkenhead. The tour to Dublin and Belfast alone costs 
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The best work, however, that is being done is to improve 
the Irish roads, which had deteriorated in several counties 
when the old Grand Juries gave way to County and Dis- 
trict Councils. Those who motored in Ireland last year also 
complained of the want of sign-posts on cross-country 
roads. The Automobile Association is now rendering very 
good service by marking roads and hills as well as by advising 
the county surveyors in their schemes for improving their 
surface. ‘I'his year a very considerable advance is being made 
in County Donegal, where new hotels have been opened. 
The manager of the Rosapenna Hotel has undertaken to 
improve and enlarge the Gweedon Hotel, and has opened 
a new hotel at Londonderry, which is proving a marked 
success. The Road Board has given subventions to improve 
the condition of the roads in County Cork, and has promised 
the Kerry County Council £12,000, which will help them to 
put their part of the road from Killarney to Bantry, which 
had not proved strong enough for the heavy motor coaches, 
into proper condition. It is hoped that their belp will enable 
the other County Councils to make Irish country roads equal 
to those of England and France. The absence of heavy traffic 
makes it all the easier to keep these roads up to the mark as 
soon as the initial work has been accomplished, and there are 
few countries where cross-country motoring does more to make 
the serious student understand the great revolution which land 
purchase is effecting in the comfort and well-being of the 
people.—I am, Sir, &e., V. Hussey WaLsa. 
Athenzum Club, S.W. 





ESTABLISHED PROTESTANTISM. 
(To tus Eprror or tus “ Srecraror,’’} 

Sir,—* F. W. P. B.'s” letter in your issue of July 20th is 
hardly fair to the memory of the great Archbishop and 
martyr, “the whole-hearted Catholic Laud.” Both he and his 
sovereign, the royal martyr who followed him, avowed them- 
selves on the scaffold “ Protestants according to the religion 
by law established,” but that was a political and anti-Papal 
accident of the Church of England, not of its essence, and, 
moreover, innocent of the taint of Calvinism and the more 
modern heresies which now shelter under that vague and 
much-abused term. Is it likely that the man who foiled the 
Jesuit Fisher in a public disputation, and afterwards refused 
the bait or bribe of a cardinal’s cap, who was as obnoxious to 
the Papists as he was to the Puritans, was a “ Protestant” in 
the present spurious sense of the word? In the speech which 
he read on the scaffold these werds also occur: “I was born 
in the bosom of the Church of England established by law, 
and in that profession I have ever since lived, and in that I 
come now to die.”—I am, Sir, &., R. Hurcuison. 

Woodeaton Rectory, Oxford. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





THE PRESERVATION OF NATURAL PICTURES. 
(To rae Eprrog or tus “ Srecrator.”’) 

S1r,—The concluding portion of the article on “ The Quest of 

an English Village” in your issue of July 20th puts so well 

what is in the minds, Iam sure, of so many people that I am 

surprised that it has not led to comment in your pages. 

It is, as the writer says, an astonishing thing that hereto- 
fore our men of wealth have been ready to make costly presents 
of works of art to the nation, but have not so far come for- 
ward with any gifts on a great scale to preserve places of 
natural beauty or of archeological interest. Whereas it 
seems possible to find a donor of tens of thousands to save 
a picture from leaving the country, the National Trust has 
difficulty in raising a few thousands for any of its purchases. 
It may surely be argued that the preservation of our finest 
scenery, or of an historical building, is a more pressing need 
than the retention of a work of art by a foreign master. The 
latter is not destroyed by the alien purchaser; it is probably 
accessible to the connoisseur (who alone can really appreciate 
it) even after it leaves our shores. For the serious student of 
a particular painter a trip to the Continent or a voyage to 
America is not impossible. But a fair landscape given over 
to the jerry-builder is lost for ever to the world, and it is the 
loss of something which appeals to those of every class. There 
is no question of a value artificially raised by the fashion of 
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the moment or of a doubtful authenticity. 
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One could wish that Mr. Balfour, who has pleaded so 
eloquently for the raising of funds for the buying of works of 
art, would give his powerful advocacy to help to preserve for 
future generations something of the loveliness of rural 
England. 

It may be said that there is enough and to spare 
of fine scenery without spending money to save parti- 
cular spots that may be threatened. Considering the 
rapid growth of urban areas we can scarcely agree to this, 
and in any case it can be maintained that places of exceptional 
beauty, such as the head of Windermere, with its effect of 
mountain and water combined, which the National Trust is 
trying to save, are so rare in their perfect loveliness that not 
one of them can be spared. 

Each of such places, indeed, is a picture quite alone of its 
kind; it can be destroyed but cannot be reproduced—a picture 
which in its daily variations of sunshine and cloud represents 
a gallery of landscapes, beyond the powers of the masters of 
any country or of any age.—I am, Sir, &., 

Yews, Windermere. JamMEs W. Scorr. 





THE LUST OF CRUELTY. 

[To rue Eprror or tux “Srecraror.”} 
§S1r,—Your correspondent, Mr. Livingstone-Learmonth, has 
not been as careful a reader of your paper as he thinks. 
I have not got a file by me, but if I had I could easily 
give instances where equally drastic action was urged in 
the case of Portuguese slavery on the Congo as you are 
now advocating in the Putumayo affair. For one thing, 
I distinctly recall your insisting, at least twice, that 
the British Government should send a gunboat to the Congo 
to prevent the slaves being carried from the muinland to 
the cocoa islands in the event of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment refusing to deal with the traffic in human lives. So 
that his castigation of you for what he believes to be your 
inconsistency is unjust.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND THE CONGO. 
[To rue Eprrom or tae “Spxcraror.”’] 
Srr,—In your issue of July 27th you are taken to task by 
one of your correspondents for having failed to advocate 
pressure in dealing with the Congo, while being now ready to 
urge drastic action in connexion with the atrocities in Peru. 
Many of your readers must remember your editorial articles 
in favour of partitioning the Congo State between France and 
Germany. It is much to be regretted that this consummation 
was not actually reached. In the first place, it would have 
meant for the vast regions in question the likelihood of a 
better system of government and development than seems to 
be feasible from the slender resources of a tiny Power, even 
when the decencies of Albertan Belgium have supplanted the 
infamies of Leopold. In the second place, it would have 
done something to appease German unrest, which is 
at bottom a craving for embellishing in Prussian blue 
a larger surface of the political map. The lines on 
which the Morocco crisis was recently settled are a clear 
indication of the value attached by the German Government 
to territorial expansion in Central Africa in particular. The 
Spectator project for the Congo would have helped to realize 
the requirements of Germany on a grander and more satis- 
fying scale than was feasible last summer. Not only, there- 
fore, is your correspondent’s charge inadmissible, but if the 
Spectator could have decided the fate of Equatorial Africa the 
Congo State as such, to the probable advantage of all parties 
concerned, would have wholly ceased to exist.—I am, Sir, &c., 
28 Marlborough Road, Bradford. C. T. Kwavs. 





THE DEFENCE AND FINANCIAL POLICY 
OF SCANDINAVIA. 
[To rae Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 
Sir,— What to all outsiders has long appeared the only 
foreign policy possible for the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
has at last been adopted by them, not only in word but in 
deed, viz., a policy of no alliances or understandings of any 
kind whatever with any of the neighbouring Powers, and an 
effective defence policy against any infringement of their 
neutrality. They have, in fact, seen clearly that their salva- 
tion lies not in treaties or conventions guaranteeing their 
neutrality, but in their own hands and strength according to 





their financial means. What the dark clouds on the politica] 
horizon were unable to accomplish a number of Swedish 
and Danish patriotic associations and defence pamphlets, 
not to speak of the disinterested advice given them by some 
of their neighbours, this often having quite the opposite effect 
desired, seem to have accomplished. 

Each of the three northern countries has now issued an 
official statement against any such open or secret alliances, 
combinations, or understandings, and each one is putting itg 
house in order. 

The Norwegian Storthing has voted one million pounds for 
naval defence. 

In Sweden a similar amount has been subscribed for by the 
public during the last half-year owing to the new Liberal 
Cabinet postponing the carrying out of some of the more 
important items in the Naval Defence Act, just passed by 
their Conservative predecessors. A coast defence ironclad 
was to have been built, and this will still be the case in 
Sweden, but only owing to this gift of the Swedish public. 

This national subscription seems to have roused the slum. 
bering national spirit of Sweden. Denmark is at last in a 
fair way to see the Copenhagen land and naval defences coms 
pleted, and stringent measures have been taken to guard the 
Danish capital against a sudden night attack. 

With Copenhagen in the hands of an invader all resistance 
in the rest of Denmark would be practically useless. 

A number of smaller naval craft, specially suited for Danish 
waters, destroyers, submarines, &c., have been procured, and 
the new naval station at the southern point of Zealand ig 
nearing completion. 

Thanks to private enterprise and the patriotic endeavours 
of some Danes—in the teeth of ridicule and scathing attacks 
showered on their disinterested work by a section of the 
Danish Radical Press!—some acroplanes, hydro-aeroplanes, 
and military balloons have been bought and presented to the 
Danish War and Navy Offices. 

All over Denmark a number of “recoil” gun companies 
have sprung up, these cyclist or motor-cyclist corps carrying 
a number of these modern weapons. The Danish military 
authorities are doing everything in their power to assist this 
movement and to organize these volunteer corps on a semi« 
military basis. One most important factor in “that change 
which has come over the spirit of their dreams” must not be 
overlooked, viz., the establishment in February last of “ The 
British Bank of Northern Commerce” in London, with Lord 
Grey as Chairman. 

Three leading Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish banks 
joined hands with the London City and Midland Bank and 
with some prominent French, Russian, Dutch, and Belgian 
banks in founding this long-desired financial link between 
London and the three northern capitals on the lines of a 
similar institution opened in Paris a few years ago. 

Now when German banks—for the present at least—are 
unable to finance the continued growth of commercial enter- 
prise in Scandinavia, this new bank may be destined to play a 
not unimportant réle as a fresh link between Great Britain 
and her Scandinavian cousins.—I am, Sir, &c., pe 





THE WORK OF THE TRAVELLERS’ AID 
SOCIETY. 
[To tux Eprros or tae “Srecraror.”} 
Sm,—May I be permitted to reply in a few words to your 
correspondent “E. F. B.,” whose letter appears in your last 
issue P The question of putting warnings in fhe railway trains 
has been occupying the attention of the Travellers’ Aid Society 
Committee for some time, but there are many difficulties into 
which I need not enter here except to say that the annual 
outlay which it would involve is not the least. The Travellers’ 
Aid Society Committee does not believe in a deficit at the end 
of the year. But, although we have not at present placed 
warnings in the railway carriages, we have from the very 
commencement of the work issued warning placards, &c. By 
the courtesy and willing co-operation of the directors of 
the railway companies and some of the advertisement con- 
tractors the placards are exhibited, free of charge, in the 
waiting-rooms, booking-halls, and even on the platforms, 
both in the large terminal stations and those of small 
country villages. Our agents at Southampton and Liver- 
pool and our local worker at Tilbury distribute cards of 
warning to girls travelling alone as they go on board, and 
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these contain addresses of the Travellers’ Aid Society repre- 
sentatives at the various ports where the vessels call, so that 
the girls know where to go for advice in any difficulty. In 
consequence of a request from Australia we have prepared a 
epecial card to be given to girls emigrating to that continent, 
and on that card the various denominations in all the principal 
cities are represented and addresses given where girls may 
apply. We have lately prepared a new edition of warning 
plucards, printed in English, French, and German, so as to 
yeach the maids and business hands who flock to London and 
other parts of England in order to learn the language and 
command higher wages on their return to the Continent. The 
clergy of all denominations are accepting these for exhibition 
in their Sunday-schools, club-rooms, &c., and business people 
are exhibiting them in their offices and workrooms. In many 
instances the cost is defrayed by those who ask for them 
but we are glad to send them free to any who cannot afford to 
pay for them. These addresses on cards and placards have 
been of untold value to girls who have made a note of them 
In one case a girl was in distress in Florida, and, looking at a 
card which she had received at Southampton, she found the 
name of a lady in New Y ork, to whom she applied, and she 
soon obtained a good situation through her. In another case 
a girl was miserably situated in Paris, and she had noted the 
address of the Travellers’ Aid Society representative at Earls- 
wood just before leaving England. She wrote to her, told her 
her troubles, and was commended to our worker in Paris, who 
helped her out of them. Many more instances might be given, 
but these two are cited as proof that we are effectively warn- 
ing girls, and have been doing so ever since the work was 
started in 1885. 
With apology for so long a letter, I am, Sir, &c., 
JxEssiz Gorpon, Sec. 





GAMES VERSUS ATHLETICS. 
(To tae Eprror or tas “ Spectator.” J 
Sin,— With the general philosophy of your article on “Games 
versus Athletics” most sportsmen will agree, but my point— 
which you misrepresent—was particular. 

In athletics, in the narrow sense, our athletes at Stockholm, 
with the single exception of an Oxonian victory in the mile, 
were so far outclassed that they could not win even heats in 
the shorter races, and were not found among the first dozen 
or more in the longer races. It was abundantly clear that the 
failure was due to bad training, bad organization, and want 
of spirit. The men were beaten before they started. A com- 
petitor in anything should be either serious or gay. Our 
competitors were in a state of slack depression. If men are 
representing their nation they should at least attempt to win. 
My point is that it is bad advertising, to say no more, for a 
nation tosend into the Stadium, which is a sort of international 
advertisement hoarding, a large group of men unprepared to 
do the nation honour. Every Englishman and most foreigners 
present in the Stadium felt that England lost repute, in 
character more than in athletic capacity. 

My own feeling about the holding of Olympic games is that, 
in regard to athletics, they are a mistake: they do more harm 
than good, largely because the Americans have specialized to so 
extreme a pitch, but that in regard to gymnastics—in the Greek 
sense—they have served, and may still serve, a useful purpose. 
“Swedish culture” is a very real thing. The Swedes are less 
specialistic than we are; and it is pertinent to your article to 
add that the Boy Scouts are, perhaps, a more flourishing in- 
stitution in Sweden than in England. The Swedes ran and 
jumped and threw infinitely better than English athletes 
because scientific physical training is a national habit. 
Gymnastics there include athletics. It is the Swedish example 
we should follow, and avoid the American, which is its 
antithesis.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Beacu Tuomas. 

The Old Cottage, Kimpton, Herts. 





[To rue Eprror or ture “Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—The writer of the article “Games versus Athletics ” 
(Spectator, July 20th) will have the approval of many 
athletes. Games, not only for the physical benefit which 
they confer, but also for their usefulness in developing 
activity, pluck, endurance, initiative, esprit de corps, and other 
valuable traits of character, will always be the greatest national 
athletic asset we possess. But games require green fields, 
and these are becoming increasingly difficult to obtain. They 


require, too, co-operation and expenditure, not always easy to 
get, so that the community in many cases is thrown back 
upon individual effort. Athletics here fill up the gap. 

We have too much responsibility as a nation to “ throw up 
the sponge” because our athletes have been unsuccessful ot 
this year’s Olympiad. If the contests are analysed, it will be 
found that the majority of the winners are of British origin. 
This is especially the case in purely athletic events. 

The points gained by the official winners were largely rein- 
forced by their successes in the miniature rifle contests and 
yacht racing, and these events do not call for any athletic 
excellence any more than the games of chess or draughts do. 

If we wish for success in the next Olympiad at Berlin in 
1916, we must have better organization. A National Olympic 
Society, with a practical and patriotic council, shonld be 
formed, their objects being — 

(1) To find the suitable physical material. 

(2) To train it. 

(3) To pay expenses, if necessary. 

(4) To ensure that the rules be straightforward and equitable 

to all countries, 

If this were done I feel sure that the results at Berlin 
would be very different from those at Stockholm this year. 

Meanwhile, as an athletic nation, we must smile at our 
defeat and congratulate the victors.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. ALEXANDER, 
Principal Southport Physical Training College. 





THE BRITISH BOYS’ TRAINING CORPS. 
[To tux Epiror ov tus “Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—The following particulars of a scheme in reference to 
which you have kindly permitted me to address you on pre- 
vious occasions will, I think, be of interest to most of your 
readers, and I hope suffice to induce some of them to contribute 
towards the expenses of the undertaking. 

“The object of the British Boys’ Training Corps is to train boys 
in the duties of citizenship and fit them for a life of industry, as 
well as to show that a complete system of training can be organized 
upon a purely voluntary basis. 

The Council of the Corps has no connexion with any political 
party or with any association for promoting compulsory military 
service. Its aims 2:re— 

(1) To demonstrate the value of military training in the moral 
and physical development of boys. 

(2) To provide effective industrial training for those enrolled in 
the Corps. 

(3) To afford means whereby those who, from circumstances 
beyond their own control, are now debarred from obtaining 
permanent employment in the years of adolescence may qualify 
themselves for useful and prosperous careers in trade or in the 
Forces of the Crown. 

(4) To render the Corps self-supporting by enabling its members 
to attain so high a standard of smartness and efficiency in drill, 
gymnastics, and kindred exercises that the public may be attracted 
to witness exhibitions in the nature of ‘military tournaments,” 
and that an object-lesson of what is practicable and expedient may 
thus be provided for the country at large. 

(5) To assist the ‘start in life’ of ex-members by means of a 
Benefit Fund, formed from the surplus earnings of the Corps. 

The Corps will, in effect, be a military and industrial boarding- 
school, organized as a battalion of infantry, and differing from 
other cadet organizations chiefly in the continuity and consequent 
thoroughness of the instruction given. Existing cadet corps are 
prevented by the conditions under which they are conducted from 
giving that intensive training which, in the opinion of the Council, 
is essential to producing the best results. Only by systematic 
methods can habits of discipline, orderliness, self-control, and 
initiative be fully acquired, and it is precisely in those qualities 
that the rising generation is so deficient. 

A full complement of properly qualified instructors of drill and 
gymnastics will be employed during the first six months of the train- 
ing, and thereafter of equally well-qualified industrial instructors. 
The military instructors, ay those required to train recruits, 
will be dispensed with after the first six months, their places on 
parade and in barracks being taken by cadet non-commissioned 
officers, selected for the purpose, Similarly, the industrial training 
will eventually be carried on, so far as practicable, with the 
assistance of the senior boys. 

Tournaments in London and the provinces will take place only 
to the limited extent absolutely necessary to enable the Corps to 
earn the funds requisite for its maintenance. The industrial 
training of cadets who have completed the preliminary course of 
military exercises will always be the principal object, with which 
no other will be allowed to interfere. The obligation to perfect 


first the military and gymnastic training is imperative, for this 
ensures the most effectual preparation for the industrial training. 
A well-drilled boy has learned to concentrate his energy upon 
whatever task may be entrusted to him, and that is the indis- 
pensable antecedent to proficiency in the workshop. 

The Commandant will make arrangements with the parents of 





the boys with regard to their religious instruction. 
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It is hoped that the British Boys’ Training Corps may demon- 
strate the expediency of establishing similar institutions in many 
parts of the United Kingdom. : 

‘The London Territorial Association has promised ‘ recognition’ 

of the Corps, and the use of the Hounslow Hut Encampment has 
been unofficially promised by the War Office,” 
It is the intention of the Council to engage boys between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years. The number at first will 
be 400, but it is proposed eventually to raise the establishment 
very considerably, and to add artillery and mounted infantry 
units, so as to enlarge the scope of the “tournaments” on 
which the Corps will depend for its permanent support. 

Meanwhile funds are required in order to raise the Corps and 
to maintain it during the preparatory stage of its existence. A 
member of the Council, who wishes for the present to conceal 
his identity, has given an unsolicited promise to guarantee 
£1,000, provided that a total sum of £15,000 is guaranteed or 
donated. The amount named would cover the expenses of an 
entire year, and is therefore more than enough for the purpose. 
Actually the Corps will be im a condition to commence earning 
its own living by the end of the seventh month, when it is 
proposed to march from Hounslow to Birmingham. An 
experienced expert is of opinion that the takings of a tourna- 
ment in Birmingham should average £1,000 per day. 

The Bank of England (Western Branch), Burlington 
Gardens, will receive donations to “ Account British Boys’ 
Training Corps.” Promises of guarantees may be sent to the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. J. C. Medd, 28 Hornsey Rise Gardens, N., 
or to myself. 

In conclusion, I append the names of the President and 
Council :— : 

Presipent: Major H.S.H. Prince Alexander of Teck, G.C.B.] 
G.€.V.0., D.S.O. Counc: Mr. L. S. Amery, M.P.; Colone, 
J. H. Annand; the Lord St. Audries; the Right Hon. Sir W; 
Anson, Bart., M.P.; Colonel the Hon. A. B. Bathurst, M.P. 
Mr. Cecil Beck, M.P.; Mr. R. A. Bennett; Major-General Sir 


F. W. Benson, K.C.B.; Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P.; Mr. J. 
Buyers Black; the Hon. Arthur Brodrick; Mr. Alan Burgoyne, 
M.P.; Mr. L. H. Burnside; Lieut.-Colonel W. Campbell-Hyslop ; 
ir William Chance, Bart. ; 


the Hon. Sir John A. Cockburn, 
-C.M.G.; Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., M.P.; Lieut.-General Sir 

R. Elles, G.C.LLE.; Admiral the Hon. Sir E. R. Fremantle, 
G.C.B.; Mr. W. G. C. Gladstone, M.P.; Mr. C. S. Goldman, 
M.P.; Colonel Sir R. Hennell, M.V.O., D.S.0.; the Right Hon. 
Henry Hobhouse; Mr. W. E. Horne, M.P.; Mr. Rowland 
Hunt, M.P.; Lieut.-General H. D. Hutchinson, C.S.I. ; Sir George 
Kemp; Sir C. Kinloch-Cooke, M.P.; Major-General Sir R. Lane, 
K.C.B.; Sir Henry Lopes, Bart.; the Lord Ludlow; Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder, M.P.; Mr. N. C. Macnamara, F.R.C.S.; Major- 
General Sir A. Murray, K.C.B.; Mr. H. Pike Pease, M.P.; 
Earl Percy ; Lieut.-Colonel Alsager Pollock; Mr. Henry Samuel ; 
the Lord Saye and Sele; Mr. E. J. Solano; the Viscount 
Valentia, M.P.; General Sir C. Warren, G.C.M.G.; the Lord 
Willoughby de Broke; Mr. R. Yerburgh, M.P. Trusrers ror 
“Benerit Funp”: Major-General Sir F. W. Benson, K.C.B.; 
Major-General Sir A. Murray, K.C.B.; the Lord Saye and Sele 
(Treasurer). Colonel Sir Edward Ward, K.C.B. Hon. Secretary: 
Mr. J. C. Medd, M.A. 

It will be observed that the above list represents very many 
and various interests and political opinions, thus suitably 
reflecting the national importance of the scheme. Prince 
Alexander of Teck has already a great burden of public 
responsibilities resting upon him, and his kindness in con- 
senting to be President is therefore the more highly to be 
appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. A. Po.iock, 

Wingfield, Godalming. Lieut.-Colonel. 

[We congratulate Colonel Pollock heartily on his scheme, 
and sincerely trust that he will be able to raise the funds 
required to make his undertaking a success. That if he 
can get the financial support he requires he will conduct 
the military and industrial training with zeal and ability we 
do not doubt, for he has a genius for training young men in 
the best qualities of the soldier, and possesses the power of 
inspiring them with the best military ideals. The presidency 
of that able and public-spirited soldier Prince Alexander of 
Teck, and the very remarkable body of men he has secured 
for his Council, should ensure public interest. We shall 
watch the experiment with sympathy, though we must point 
out, for fear of misunderstanding, that the Spectator is not 
officially concerned with the project.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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BOY SCOUTS. 


[To rue Epiror ov tue “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—Having been attached to the Scout movement since 
1909, and previously to the Boys’ Brigade, perhaps you will 





permit me to say a few words with regard to the review of 
the “ Boy Scout Bubble” (Captain “ Nemo”) which appeared 
in your issue of July 2th. I must confess that I do not 
think Captain “Nemo’s” criticisms are unfounded, and J 
think many Scoutmasters will agree with me. Your 
reviewer denies Captain “Neme’s” statement that no 
supervision exists in the case of the appointment of 
Scoutmasters. But it is certainly true that when the move. 
ment started almost anybody could become a Scoutmaster, 
and it will take a long time to get rid of this initial neglect 
which has made Scouting very cheap in many localities, 
Again, ne efforts were made to dismiss unsuitable Scout. 
masters and to dissolve their troops. In the Boys’ Brigade 
Organization every company must be attached to a church, 
and the minister and elders are responsible for the selectionjof 
the officers. I should say that Captain “ Nemo” is quite right 
when he says that a large percentage of Scoutmasters have 
no idea either of training or of discipline, and that the move. 
ment trusts too much at present to rodomontade and adver. 
tisement. These defects are remediable, but they will not be 
remedied by pretending that they do not exist.—Lam, Sir, &e,, 
AtrreD ©. Dewan, 
Lieutenant, R.N. (Scoutinaster), 





WHY NOT AN “OLD SCOUT” MOVEMENT? 


[To Tue Eprror oF Tur “ Saecrator.’’] 


Srr,—Having seen the article in the Spectator of July 27th 
advocating an “ Old Scout ” movement, I think it may interest 
you to know that a movement, with much the same object in 
view, has already been started smongst the youths in the 
small town of Brechin, in Forfarshire. It is called the 
“ League of Patriots,” and aims at dealing with young men. 
It is for those who are beyond Scout age, or who cannot give 
as much of their spare time as Scouting entails. 

Any youth of sixteen years of age and upwards may join 
the League. The scheme ineludes monthly meetings, at which 
short lectures may be given; or members may prepare papers 
to be read at the meeting. The lectures may be varied occa 
sionally by soeial or musical evenings. Also, if possible, 
summrer camps will be arranged. 

The office-bearers of the League are an Hon. President, 
President, Vice-President, and Secretary, all to be chosen by 
the members. Any member wishing to withdraw is only 
required to send in his membership card to the President, 
when he is released from all his obligations to the League. On 
joining the League of Patriots members have to pledge them- 
selves as follows: (1) “To abstain from any intoxicatmg 
liquor as a beverage; (2) toattend Church once every Sunday ; 
(3) to join, if possible, the Territorial Force, or the Special 
Reserve of the Army or Navy; and (4) to live a pure, honest 
life, to speak the truth, to serve God and his fellow men faith- 
fully, and to do all in his power to advance the moral and 
physical welfare of the British nation.” 

The League of Patriots is an entirely lay movement, in faet 
it has purposely been started without the direct assistance of 
the clergy for two reasons. One is that many young men of 
the present day are shy of Church organizations, fearing to be 
branded as “ goody-goody.” The other reason is that the pro- 
moters of this movement wish to impress upon young men 
that to be a good Christian it is not necessary to be a clergy- 
man, and that a layman can, and should, live just as pure a 
life. 

The League of Patriots has been started tentatively in the 
hope that it may earry on the good work of the Boy Scouts 
amongst older lads and young men. There is much yet to be 
done; but judging from the response which was immediately 
made when the League of Patriots was suggested, and from 
the keenness of the members who have joined it, few though 
they be, there is great hope that if it or a kindred movement 
were taken up by a man Jike General Baden-Powell it would 
be eagerly responded to by the young men of Great Britain. 

What has prompted me to bring this tentative venture to 
your notice are the following sentences which I herewith 
extract from the article in question, and which excludes from 
the “ Old Scout ” movement all lads or men who have not had 
the opportunity of serving as or with Boy Scouts :— 

“Though it is a matter on which we should be very sorry to 
dogmatize, we are inclined to think that it would be better only 
to admit those who have passed through Boy Scout patrols, or 
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whe have been regular members of the Boy Scout organization 
as Scoutmasters or other officers, or organizers of the movement. 
The mother-thought of the movement, as we see it, is to carry on 
jnto maturer life the Boy Scout ideals.” 
Should your view on this matter be endorsed by the British 
ple, and the “ Old Scout” movement be restricted entirely 
to Scouts and Scoutmasters, &c., you will no doubt agree with 
me that this small provincial organization of the “ League of 
Patriots” may be worth developing in order to reach those 
who have not passed through Boy Scout training, and who, 
therefore, may be excluded from joining the “Old Scouts.”— 
Lam, Sir, Xc., M. C. E. Don. 
Maulesden, Brechin, Forfarshire. 





MISS PECK’S STYLE. 
| To tux Epiror or tue “Spectator.” } 
Smr,—Through the negligence of my clipping bureau the 
correspondence in your issue of May 11th has but just come 
under my eye. ; 

In reply to the question of my critic permit me to say that, 
while the paragraph cited may no doubt be improved, it is no 
evidence of illiteracy. In support of my view allow me to 
refer the gentleman to Murray’s Dictionary, as Webster and 
the Century may be lightly esteemed. Illiterate, as is obvious 
from the derivation, means ignorant of letters, showing 
absence of learning or education. True, at the last, Murray 
says unpolished; but, as shown by what precedes, this word 
can hardly be regarded as a synonym. One so critical of 
others should weigh accurately his own words. 

That a liberal education does not always imply a talent for 
good writing (a very different thing from illiteracy) is indis- 
putable; also, de guetibus non disputandum. I have no quarrel 
with one who does not enjoy the style of my simple narrative, 
consoling myself with the fact that others like the English 
Atheneum and some critics in the United States have uttered 
words of approbation. 

An opinion occasionally expressed on this side that the 
English have little sense of humour is one I have not shared. 
Ido not myself enjoy much so-called American wit; but it 
was amusing to discover that one of my feeble attempts, not 
exactly at humour, but to lighten my narrative by a slight 
figure of speech, should be deemed an error requiring trans- 
lation. 

A gentleman better acquainted with the English weeklies 
than I am has informed me that the Spectator is peculiarly 
prone to slashing criticism, especially of what it is pleased to 
call Americanese. Personally, I have rather a predilection for 
the English, not objecting so much as many to those who, like 
my critic, seem at first unduly gruff, but later become mollified 
to real friendliness, though I must admit that others encoun- 
tered in my travels who are charming from the first are 
rather more prepossessing. 

In conclusion, may I suggest that, if my critic finds in the 
future a book which like “My Search for the Apex of 
America” he desires to commend as worth reading, he begin 
by setting forth its good points, giving later any essential 
criticisms in a slightly milder tone ?—otherwise many readers, 
discouraged by the early onslaught, may never proceed to the 
encomiums, and thus miss reading a book which they might 
enjoy without even noticing the to him so obvious blemishes. 
—I an, Sir, &c., ANNIE S. Pgcx. 

48 Princeton Avenue, Providence, R.I., 

July 9th, 1912. 

[Our attitude will, we hope, never be any other than that of 
real friendliness to so frank and charming a correspondent 
and so intrepid a mountaineer. We will try to remember 
the advice of putting the nice things in a review first. 
Certainly it shall be done in the case of Miss Peck’s next 
book on hill climbing.—Eb. Spectator. } 





COLOURS OF PAIN. 

{To tum Epitorn or tue “Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—I was interested in the letter of M. Eady Hughes in 
your issue of June 29th dealing with the colours of light, 
chiefly for the train of thought it suggested and the help it 
gave in following an idea I have had for some years past. Put 
in the form of a question it is this: Is there any psychological 
connexion between pain and colour? Your correspondent 


analogy between colour and musical pitch”; and Sir Oliver 
Lodge: “The length of the wave depends on the period 
of vibration, and different lengths of wave produce the 
different colour sensations. . . . By the pitch of the sound 
it is easy to calculate the rate of vibrations of the 
fork; by the colour of the light one can determine 
the rate of vibration of the atom.” Hence light 
(or colour) and sound are the results of vibration. Is pain a 
vibration? Professor Sully writes: “The moderate stimula- 
tion of the central nervous organs is attended with pleasure,” 
but that when the stimulation “increases to the point of 
excessive, or fatiguing, action . . . it gives way to a feeling of 
pain.” I feel that there is some connexion between pain 
and colour: to me different pains suggest different colours, 
e.g., acute toothache would suggest a bright colour, probably 
yellow ; a less acute but throbbing pain dull brown or purple ; 
and sometimes I can conceive a blue pain (in the singular, not 
plural!). If pain is vibration therein lies the explanation. 
Briefly, the greater the vibration of light and sound waves 
the brighter the light and the higher the pitch. Will this 
account for two things—(1) a child screaming (on a high note) 
with severe pain; and (2) an acute or sharp pain suggesting 
a bright colour? In the little psychology I have read I have 
seen no notice of the point, and would be glad to know your 
readers’ experience.—I am, Sir, &c., R. WALKER Berry. 





‘ROGER’—A FOX-TERRIER. 

{To tux Epiror or THe “Srectrator.”’} 

S1r,—The letter from your correspondent relating the story 
about the cat who made friends with a hare reminds me 
of an incident in my own experience connected with my 
dear old fox-terrier. ‘Roger’ is an old dog now, rather 
stiff in the joints and a bit crusty, but ten years ago, 
when we found him in an Indian bazaar, he was a frolic- 
some puppy, and he sadly missed all the brothers and sisters 
who had been his playmates when we took him away to the 
quiet and solitude of the parsonage. At first he grieved for 
them a good deal, but one afternoon we were delighted to find 
him romping gaily round the dry little bushes that formed 
our hot-weather garden with a baby jackal, evidently about 
the same age as himself. They “ragged” about together, like 
two puppies, chasing each other through the dust of the drive; 
and it was very amusing when ‘ Roger’ was the first to discover 
that he could leap on to the top of the low mud wall which 
formed our boundary. I remember still the expression of 
admiring respect with which the little jackal looked up at 
him. Their friendship lasted several months, and only ended 
when another fox-terrier, of his own race and ancestry, came to 
keep company with ‘ Roger,’ and weaned his affections from his 
little friend of the jungle.—I am, Sir, &c., E. R. W. 

Villa Elise, Caen, Normandy. 





GUIDARELLO GUIDARELLL 
[To tux Epiror ov tus “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Will you permit me to ask through the medium of your 
paper for any information respecting Guidarello Guidarelli? I 
inquired in the columns of the valuable little weekly Notes and 
Queries, and the editor referred me to the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” but the information there is too meagre to answer 
my purpose. A most beautiful monument to his memory is 
in the Art Gallery at Ravenna, where he is simply designated 
asa “warrior of Ravenna.” All I could glean about him was 
that he was called the Fortebraccio of Ravenna, and that he 
died by treachery at Imola. What did he to gain this 
renown, and how did he die? I should be grateful for any 
information.—I am, Sir, &c., RAVEN. 





MOTOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

(To rux Eprrog or tur “Spectator.” |} 
Srr,—Cannot you, as the recognized champion of country 
beauties, devise some means for checking the disfiguring of 
our country roads by ugly notice-boards advertising ull sorts 
of accessories to the motor? At a point where the main 
road forks two miles short of the little country town of 
Kingsbridge there are no less than six such boards, of which 
only one bas the distinction of being a little less ugly than 
the other five, and this, I suppose, is but typical of what is the 





quotes Professor Everett as saying that “there is an obvious 





case everywhere. Might not the motor clubs combine to offer 
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substantial prizes for the best-designed notice-board of this 
sort, and then make it a point of honour with their members 
to deal only with such firms and their agents as used boards 
of these improved designs? Or. at least there might: be an 
attempt made to limit the size of such notices: Theclubs 
and unions are not altogether free from blame themselves in 
this matter, for some of their warning signs are more dis- 
figuring to the landscape than they need to be.—I am, Sir, 
e., J. J. Manock. 
The Rectory, East Allington, S. Devon. 





THE YOUNG WOMEN’S. CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
(To tue Epitor or THe “Sprctrator,’’| 
Sir,—Now that emigration is coming so prominently before the 
notice of the public, and the number of emigrants from these 
shores is increasing yearly, we would like to draw the attention of 
your readers to the work done in this direction by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

Having its homes and hostels already established in most of the 
large cities of our overseas Dominions, this Association is able to 
give adequate reception and sound advice to those who leave this 
country provided with an introduction to our Secretaries in the 
Colonies. Information as to fares, assisted passages, safe escort on 
the journey, and openings for employment is offered free of charge 
to any girl who applies for it at the address given below, and 
the need of friendly help and advice at a moment, so full of 
importance in a girl’s career, as that when she leaves the 
familiar surroundings of home-life to adventure in a young 
country with its many pitfalls for the ignorant and unwary, will 
readily be recognized. Funds are urgently needed to strengthen 
and develop this Imperial work that it may be adequate to meet 
the advancing needs of the present day. Miss Wingate, the 
National Head of our Employment and Emigration Department, 
is now in Canada, travelling in the interests of our work, but 
during her absence contributions will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by Miss R. Langton, our Hon. Secretary for 
Emigration. 

H. M. Procrsr, 
Emity KINNAIRD, 
Mary Mortey, 
Beatrice C. DARBYSHIRE, 
Acting Head of Department. 
Y.W.C.A., 
26 George Strect, Hanover Square, W. 





PIT PONIES. 
{To tue Epiron or tHe “Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—Please accept my warmest thanks for your great kindness 
and help. First, for the beautiful books you sent and, second, for 
the assistance you have given us in the Spectator, which I am sure 
you will be pleased to-hear has borne splendid results up to the 
present, viz., An Anonymous Lady at Ashtead £1, Miss Frances 
Julia Wedgwood £5, and an inquiry from Miss A. Graham.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. J. Witts. 
Holly House, Dodworth, Barnsley. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein cxpressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


——e—— 


MR. WALKER, DIVER. 

(The preseryation of Winchester Cathedral by a triumph of modern engineer- 
ing has been rendered possible by the skill and endurance of Mr. William 
Robert Walker, the diver, who for some six years has been at work deep down 
in the liquid peat, building, in the words of the Archbishop of Canterbury, “a 
— rock on which the priceless work of faith and beauty might stand 

Diver, who serenely divest 
In the dark some fifteen feet, 
Till thou in the end arrivest 
At the gravel ’neath the peat,— 
Thus, uncouthly paraphrasing 
Calverley’s immortal stave, 
I essay the task of praising 
Walker in his wat’ry cave. 
Journalists may bleat and bellow, 
Eulogizing feats of speed ; 
Here’s the sort of dogged fellow 
That the British only breed. 
Nowadays-we laud the talker, 
Adulate the nimble.tongue ; 
But she deeds of Mr. Walker 
Hitherto remain unsung. 





a 
Yet, to speak in accents candid, 
Who has better earned a lay 
Than the man who, single-handed, 
Saved a Minster from decay ? 


Francis Fox, the arch-contriver, 
Was the master-mind supreme; 
But you were the only diver 
Who could carry out his scheme, 


So for six long years your labours, 
Under water, under ground, 

Unbeknownst to all your neighbours 
Followed their incessant round. 


There, with zeal that never slumbered, 
Cutting out the peat, you laid 
Layers of cement unnumbered 
Till the sagging walls were stayed. 


Jccular associations 
“ Walker” as a name have marred; 
You have ziv'n it connotations 
Worthy to inspire a bard. 


Presentations, public dinners, 
Minor benefactors prize ; 

You, the Prince of Underpinners, 
Such delights can well despise. 


For amid the band of strivers 
Who have rescued Waklyn’s fane, 
You, the doughtiest of divers, 
Stand upon a special plane. 


And I hope the stone recording 
Fox's skill in language fit 

Will be liberal in awarding 
Honour to the diver's grit. 








BOOKS. 


—¢—— 


AN EXPERIMENT IN CONSERVATIVE REVISION. 
Tue Authorized Version of the Bible is the common heritage 
of all who, under whatever sun, are still speakers of our 
English tongue. Not only its thoughts, but its words, its 
turns of expression, and even its cadences, have become part 
and -parcel of ourselves, and wherever, in these islands, in our 
colonies, or among our kinsfolk in America, men have used 
either the spoken or the written word worthily and for high 
aims, this great version—the unsurpassed masterpiece of 
English style—has ever been an ennobling and. inspiring 
influence. As literature, indeed, no one would have it other 
than it is; to touch it seems a sacrilege, and even its errors 
please. But as a book to which millions of men 
look as their sole guide to divine truth, no beauty of 
style can weigh against any important error, either in text 
or translation. Hence, as our knowledge of manuscripts, 
and. also of Greek and Hebrew, became continually 
greater, the demand for a Revised Version became 
at last overpowering. “Acquiescence” in a  yersion 
as. “authentic,” because it bears some ecclesiastical 
imprimatur, which the Preface to the Vulgate requires, 
is inconsistent with the very spirit of Protestantism, which 
subordinates authority to truth and rejects a false reading 
or a mistranslation in despite of Councils or anathemas. 
Revision, in fact, was imperative; and the task set before the 
Revisers in 1870 was one which could not be shirked, nor can 
the gratitude we owe them for their great work be either 
trivial or temporary. But their task was a very heavy one, 
and one, too, in which complete success could not justly be 
looked for in a first-attempt. The Revised Version ought, in 
fact, we think, never to have been regarded as other than an 
experiment, as a trial version which its authors submitted 
to the test of time and experience, and to that common 
judgment of men at large which in the end rarely pronounces 
a wrong verdict. And if submitted to this test and judgment 
—as it may now rightly be after a lapse of thirty years—the 
Revised Version cannot possibly be said to have won that full 





* The Epistle to the Hebrews: an Experiment in Conservative Revision, By 
Two Clerks. Cambridge University Press, (2s. 6d, net.) 
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rea 
e enel eggvowdl without ‘which it must be held to have failed, 


at least partially, in its purpose. To students, indeed, it is, 
and always will be, of high value; but it has never won its way 
to the hearts and affections of the many. “The common 
people” do not “ hear it gladly,” and that not merely because 
use and wont are powerful, so that—to take a noteworthy 
example—few could bring themselves to begin the Lord’s 
Prayer with the single word “ Father,” although many of us 
believe that it was so spoken by Christ Himself, but because 
there is a general feeling that the old familiar words of the 
Bible, hallowed as they were by a thousand «ssociations, had 
too often been tampered with and’ transformed for reasons 
which were neither adequate nor convincing. 

The Revisers, in fact, as was only natural, seem to have 
magnified their office over-much, They did not, as would have 
been wise, consider only what must necessarily be changed, 
but also what ought possibly to be changed, and they too often 
irritate by corrections which, except to the scholastic or theo- 
logical eye, appear only meticulous or pedantic. For though 
extreme exactitude is desirable, so that the divine who, when 
asked if he was “saved,” enquired whether the speaker 
“meant co(dueves OY owSels OY cecwoudvos” was really putting 
a very pertinent question, still, such delicate issues present 
themselves, we think, but rarely; and, on the other hand, an 


extreme and minute accuracy is apt, as every scholar 
knows, to destroy all tbe force and beauty of a 
rendering, while it must also often fail to achieve 


even its own immediate aim. For language is always an 
elusive thing, and the Greek participles, moods, and tenses, 
the Greek article, and the Greek prepositions are, perhaps, 
eminently elusive. They are so in classical Greek, as scores 
of learned volumes sufficiently attest, and in that “common 
dialect” (4 now) which was used in the East in the first 
century A.D. they become far more so, especially when it is 
employed, as in the New Testament, by non-Greek writers. 
Assuredly a man of Hebrew birth, whose ordinary speech is 
Aramaic, cannot be expected to use a shifting, unstable, inter- 
national Greek dialect with scientific precision. The attempt 
to secure such precision in translating writers of this sort is 
almost foredoomed to failure, and may therefore justly be 
subordinated to that higher law which bids us not needlessly 
disturb whatever is revered and almost sacred. In fact, 
what is needed is, in the language of a very weighty 
petition recently presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that the Authorized Version should be corrected “in those 
places only where it is erroneous, misleading, or obscure.” 
Such corrections there must be; all others are “works of 
supererogation,” and therefore to be condemned. 

But it is one thing to petition, another to perform ; and the 
Archbishop, with native sagacity, asked his memorialists for 
“a specimen,” suggesting the Epistle to the Hebrews as a fit 
subject for experiment, and accordingly “ Two Clerks” have 
now offered “a Conservative Revision” of it in a tentative 
manner to evoke criticism. And, whatever the final verdict 
may be, the version they thus offer certainly deserves most 
careful study, for in all important matters it is, we think, 
not less trustworthy than the Revised Version; and it is also, 
as it claims to be, far more “conservative,” as one or two 
examples will clearly indicate. 

REVISED VERSION, 

And according to the law, I may 

almost say, all things are cleansed with 


TWO CLERKS. | 
And almost all things are by the law 
purged with blood ; and without shed- 





ding of blood is no remission, ix, 22 blood, and apart from shedding of 
| Llood there is no remission, 
: P | 
He that depised Moses’ law died| A man that hath set at nought 


without mercy, under two or three! Moses’ law dieth without compassion 
witnesses. x, J8. | on the word of two or three witnesses. 


Now faith is the substance of things | 


Now faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not | 


hoped for, the proving of things not 


seen. It was by it the elders obtained| seen. For therein the elders had 
agood report. Through faith... | witness borne tothem, By faith... 
ai. 1. 


Here, except that they alter “for by it” into “it was by it,” 
the “ Two Clerks ” touch nothing, and nothing needs touching. 
For, apart from the words “is the substance of” (irdéeragis), 
which need a marginal note, “ or is the giving substance to,” 
all is plam. There is no need for any alteration; but the 
Revisers love to alter. “In the presence of God” (ix. 24) 
becomes with them “before the face of God”; “every year 
with blood of others” (ix. 25) turns to “year by year with 
blood not his own”; “as the manner of some is” (x. 25) to 
“as the custom of some is”; and “a certain fearful looking 





for of judgment ” (x. 27) to “a-certain fearful expectation of 





judgment ’’—as if “looking for” were not the exact English 
of expectation.” Or we have such puerilities as “since then” 
for “ forasmueb then,” “ indeed” for “verily,” “he that built” 
(iii. 3) for “he who hath builded,” “afterward to be spoken” 
(iii. 5) for “ to be spoken after,” “ with boldness” for “ boldly,” 
and a bundred other like changes, too wearisome to record, 
which the “Two Clerks” have simply swept away into their 
proper oblivion, and have thus shown that there is one thing 
at least which aught to be done forthwith. Some half-dozen 
competent men should be given blue pencils and set down to 
delete from the Revised Version every alteration of which the 
justice or importance cannot be simply and clearly established. 
Half of them would go at the first reading; a considerable 
number at the second; and there would remain, we think, 
perbaps a third of the whole number which would deserve 
careful attention ; while, by getting rid of irrelevancies, such 
changes as were finally made would stand out unencumbered 
in a clearer light, and so gain in real value. 

Comment, however, without illustration is useless, and there- 
fore, even at the risk of tediousness, we give here the first 
four verses of the Hebrews as they appear in the Revised 
Version, marking changes in italics :— 

“God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in the prophets 

by divers portions and in divers manners, hath at the end of these 
days spoken unto us in his Son, whom he (hath, A.V.) appointed 
heir of all things, through whom also he made the worlds; who 
being the effulgence of his glory, and the very image of his sub- 
stance, and upholding all things by the word of his power, when le 
had (by himself, A.V.) made purification of sins, sat down on the 
right hand of the majesty on high; having become by so much 
better than the angels, as he hath inherited a more exceilent name 
than they.” 
Now of these numerous changes two only have, we think, any 
real importance: first, the rendering of roAvuepas xed wodutpérws 
(multifariam multisque modis, Vulgate), which marks that the 
old revelation was given in different fragments and different 
ways, whereas the new has a distinctive unity of its own, so 
that the “ Two Clerks” seem hardly justified in retaining “at 
sundry times,” which is rather meaningless ; and secondly, the 
correction of “ person” into ‘‘ substance,” which is compulsory. 
What, for instance, is the difference between “in his Son ” and 
“by his Son” (or the “by a SON” which the “Two Clerks” 
give), or between “by whom” and “through whom”? How 
is “ effulgence ” (awavyacua) better than “ brightness,” except 
as indicating some acquaintance with Milton, or “ very image ” 
(xapaxthp) than “express image,” when the Greek word 
describes something which has the impress, and so becomes 
the “express” copy of something else? Or what is 
the real difference between “being made” in its ordinary 
use and “ having become,” or between ‘hath by inheritance 
obtained” and “hath inherited”? Assuredly such questions 
admit of no convincing answer. The reader is merely irritated 
without cause, repudiates revision altogether, and goes back 
to the old version, preferring to “swallow” a few errors rather 
than to be ceaselessly “straining at gnats.” The Revisers 
have, in fact, ruined a good cause by a minute and almost 
Pharisaic regard for trifles, and this book is a demonstration 
of the fact. We do not agree with all of it. . For example, in 
xii. 5, “the exhortation which speaketh unto you as unto 
children” is wrong, and “which reasoneth with you as with 
sons” (R.V.) is right, for the whole point of the argument 
turns on the word “ sons” (viois), which has a wholly different 
connotation from “ children.” Buton the whole it is excellent ; 
and although the work of the “Two Clerks” is by its very 
nature chiefly of a negative character, it has yet the positive 
merit of proving beyond dispute that a “conservative revision ” 
of the Authorized Version is as feasible as it is. necessary. 
Here and there too they make an admirable correction of their 
own, as when they alter “to put away sin by the sacrifice of 
himself ” (ix. 26) into “to do away sin,” which exactly repro- 
duces the very forcible Greek phrase (cis 40¢:now a&uaptias) with 
the least possible disturbance of the text, while in their 
marginal notes they seem to provide just what is needed and 
no more. 





THE ODES OF HORACE* 


THERE was a day when Horace was the gentleman's vade 
mecum, when tags from his verse garnished table-talk and 
resounding lines embellished political perorations. Then every 


* The O.zs of Horace, Translated into English Verse by W., S. Marria, 
Oxford University Press, (3s. 6d. net.) 
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man who had any pretensions to culture had turned an ode or 
two into the fashionable metre of the day. We have had 
Horace in Popian couplet, Horace in tripping early- Victorian 
dactyls, Horace in romantic irregulars, Horace in full-mouthed 
Swinburnian cadences. Horatian translation was a kind of 
mirror for the poetic modes of the day. Conington has given 
us his robust.and galloping rhythms; when French forms were 
iu the fashion we had many charming rondeaux and ballades 
from Mr. Austin Dobson and Mr. Lang; we have had him in 
simple Blake-like verse, and in verse of more than Oriental 
splendour. And the instinct is right, for Horace in a peculiar 
sense is. a possession of all schools and all ages. His 
philosophy is never out of date. He kept, in Aristotle’s 
phrase, to the main march of the human affection. Again, 
the value of his metrical effects is easy to discern, and does 
not need a subtle ear. His curiosa felicitas depends not only, 
or mostly, on words, and his results are gained, as in a true 
lyric they should be, more by unforgettuble cadences than 
by immortal phrases. The taste for verbal felicities rises and 
falls, but the love of lovely sounds abides with mankind. 


It would be an interesting task—indeed, we believe that it 
has been attempted—to produce a version of the Odes in the 
shape of an anthology of the best performances of Horatian 
translators. Such a collection would include gems like 
Mr. Dobson’s reading of “ Vitas hinnules”’ and Milton’s famous 
“Quis multa gracilis.” But it would have one drawback. It 
would have none of the unity of style which the Odes demand. 
They are not a collection of casual lyrics, but a serious and 
sustained work of art embodying the political and moral 
teaching which in the eyes of Augustus the Roman 
world needed. Hence a complete version by one hand 
is a more adequate rendering than any anthology of 
masterpieces. From the point of view of the general reader 
who, unlearned in Latin, wishes to taste Horace’s quality, 
Mr. Marris’s book seems to us the most useful that can be 
found. And scholars will find much interest in reading the 
versions on which this distinguished Indian Civil Servant has 
employed his leisure. The work, of course, suffers from the 
defects of all translations which are not done in a moment 
of inspiration, but carried out over a considerable period of 
time as a self-imposed task. The noblest lines are inade- 
quately rendered—it could not be otherwise. These things 
come not by prayer and fasting. There is also one difficulty 
which the Horatian translator is particularly apt to suffer 
from. Latin and English are not equivalent languages. The 
natural halting place in the Latin may be at the end of the 
verse, and the English translator may be compelled to run on 
into thenext. Also the question of metre is a very difficult 
one. Mr. Marris is, as a rule, successful in his choice, 
but sometimes he fails. We cannot, for example, think that 
the metre of Mr. Kipling’s “Song of the Banjo” is the right 
one for “Solvitur acris hiemg.” Nevertheless the book is a 
most spirited and scholarly piece of work. The author has 
caught the Horatian humour, and the polished simplicity of his 
verse, singularly free from irrelevant mannerisms, is truer to 
the spirit of the original than many versions which poetically 
might take higher rank. He manages very adroitly the close 
interlinking of ideas so characteristic of the Odes. And he 
has moments when he writes something more than good 
verse. 


Let us take as our first instance the early verses of “ Velox 
Amoenum,” in Book I. It is a good example of Horace’s 
pastoral manner. Here is Mr. Marris :— 


“ Oft for Lucretilis the sweet 
Swift Pan his Arcady deserts ; 
And wind and rain and summer heat 
He ever from my goats averts. 


Queens of a noisome sultan, ’mid 
The woods at will they roam serene, 

In search of thyme and arbute hid, 
Unterrified by vipers green, 


Untroubled by the wolves of Mars, 
My 'Tyndaris, when once among 
Ustica’s slopes and polished scaurs, 

The fairy pipes of Pan have rung. 


The gods have care of me; my Muse 
Finds favour, and the prayers I make: 
Here shall a horn of plenty loose 
‘Its country tribute for thy sake.” 





. . _—  — 
Now for an exercise in the untranslatable, the famous 
“Integer vitae.” Mr. Marris comes well out of the ordeal, and 

the last stanza could hardly be bettered : 

“ He who is innocent and pure 
Needs not to go equipped 
With spear or quiver of the Moor 

And arrows poison-tipped. 


I roamed beyond my farm at ease, 
I sang of Lalage, 
And met unarmed among the trees 
A wolf, who fled from me. 
Set me where flames so fierce a heat 
That there no dwellers be : 
Yet will I love her—smiling-sweet, 
Sweet-speaking Lalage.” 
We may set beside this the opening of an equally famous and 
difficult poem where the mailed splendour of the Latin 
tongue defies a lesser medium. Here is Mr. Marris’s render- 
ing of “Justum et tenacem”—very good, except that the 
metre he has chosen scarcely reproduces the sonorousness of 
the original :— 
“The just man to his purpose vowed 
Bends to no clamour of a crowd 
Of knaves; no tyrant angry-browed 
Can shake his granite will, 
Nor scan by stormy Auster swirled, 
Nor bolts the hand of Jove hath hurled: 
The fragments of a shivered world 
Would strike him dauntless still.” 


As a last instance of the successful rendering of closely woven 
thought we may quote a stanza from “ Ne forte credas” in 
Book IV.:— 
“ Tl) dost thou do to call him ‘ blest ’"— 
The lord of wealth: that name is given 
Of right to him who knoweth best 
To use the kindly gifts of heaven.” 


After the philosophic odes the most famous are those 
sketches where, in the manner of a Dutch painter, the poet 
gives us glimpses into the round of his life. Here Mr. Marris 
is singularly happy, writing easy, well-bred English verse, 
faintly spiced with epigram. Take the delightful opening from 
“Est mibi nonum” :— 

“I keep a cask of Alban wine 
O’er nine years old: my gardens bear 
A wealth of ivy, Phyllis mine, 
To bind about thy lustrous hair.” 


Or this from “ Natis in usum” :— 
“ The bowl was born to make man gay, 

And o’er it none but Thracians fight ; 

Hush, gentlemen! a bloody fray 
Is no fit scene for Bacchus’ sight. 

Those Median knives with lamps and wine 
Accord abominably ; cease 

This monstrous clamour, comrades mine, 
And on your elbows rest at peace.” 


Or take these verses from “ Extremum Tanain ” :— 
“Though thou wert dwelling with a savage mate 
By distant Don, ’twould touch thee, Lyce, still 
To see me lying thus before thy gate, 
Exposed to wind so chill. 
Hark! the door creaks, and round thy villa fair 
The trees are groaning with each gust that blows 
And see, the magic of the icy air 
Freezes the fallen snows. 
Though knotted oaks were sooner bent by prayer, 
And Moorish snakes more pitiful to pain, 
Be warned! my bones will not for ever bear 
Thy door-steps, and this rain.” 
But Mr. Marris—and it is a proof of his quality—is at his 
best where Horace is most exquisite. He translates into 
limpid and delicate verse such masterpieces as “O fons 
Bandusiae,” “ Vixi puellis,” and the lovely “ Diffugere nives.” 
We quote the first five stanzas of “ Nondum subacta,” for the 
rendering seems to us at once faithful, ingenious, and trwy 
poetic. 
“Not yet! She is too young to bow 
Beneath the yoke her head elate, 


To share the labours of the plough, 
Or brook the passion of a mate. 


Thy heifer’s heart is wholly bent 

On grassy meads ; she loves the cool 
Of rivers or is best content 

When plashing in an osier-pool 
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Among the calves. Oh, never sigh : 
For turning grapes! In gorgeous hue 
€omes Avtumn speedily to dye 
The bluish clusters deeper blue. 
Soen she herself will dog thy feet: 
That pride of youth, that reckons gain 
The years thou mournest, passes fleet, 
And Lalage will chase her swain.’ 
We have said already that sometimes Mr. Marvis writes more 
than good verse. As a proof we will quote these four 
lovely lines on Europa from “ Impios parrae” in Book III. : 
“ Of late intent.on meadow flowers 
She plaited wreaths the Nymphs to please : 
Now she discerns through Night's dim hours 
Only the stars and seas;’ 





THE DOCTOR AND THE DOCTORS.* 

TuE Doctor and the People: that is a good title. The Doctor 
and the State: that is a bad one. Dr. Woodcock chose a good 
title for a good book. He has written, in excellent style and 
with careful judgment, of the doctor’s education, work, experi- 
ences, and hopes: and, through it all, through all the problems 
of contract practice, the poor-law, the Midwives Act, and so 
forth, you are thinking of the People, not of the State. You 
are at bedsides, in the wards of a bospital, in a nursing heme, 
or down in the slums: it is flesh and blood, pain and infirmities, 
life and death, that you are looking at: not Parliament, nor 
Whitehall. You are faintly conscious that there is, some- 
where, something called the Government, which is supposed 
to be looking after something else, another abstraction, called 
the State: but you are hardly thinking of either of them. 
Observing the strength of the traditions, privileges, habits, 
and authority of the medical profession, you find it diffieult 
to believe that any sort of “outside interference” could 
guide or simplify or speed-up such an elaborate system, 
wheels within wheels, of long-established machinery. Face 
to face with certain shifts and worries and iniquities of club- 
practice, “the insolence of office, and the spurns That 
patient merit of the unworthy takes,” you say to your- 
self that no quantity nor quality of legislation will ever 
disentangle this conflict of claims. Down in the slums, down 
in the wreckage, among lives ruined by drink and venereal 
disease, what do you care for politics? Here is a book, 
emotional, strung to concert-pitch, full, from cover to cover, 
of a man’s passionate interest in his own education, his own 
work, his own cases. He cannot get away from all that is 
most personal and most individual. It is the People, that is 
nearest to his heart: it is not the State. 

Somebody has said that the doctor, when he writes well, writes 
very well indeed : and Dr. Woodcock, within the limits of an elo- 
quence which sometimes finds it hard to be shorn of its wrath, 
writes very well indeed. His book is veceiving general atten- 
tion and admiration. But, to those who are of his profession, 
and have shared his experiences, the book has this especial 
advantage, that it gives a clear picture of our present 
uncertainty of the future. If we could only be quite sure, 
that the State is the People and the People are the State, we 
should know where we stand: as things are, we do not. 

Of late, the doetors have been coming into all the rush of 
talk about the Insurance Act. We all talk of “ the doctors.” 
But here is a brand-new phrase of most profound significance. 
Nobody, three years ago, ever talked of “ the doctors ”; unless it 
was a matter of more than one doctor attending a patient. 
Then it was, “ What do the doctors think?” Three years ago, 
this question was answered by a bulletin, signed by a couple 
of doctors : to-day, it is answered by an ultimatum, signed by 
thousands of them. Who had ever imagined that the doctors 
would ever unite over anything P It is wonderful; the change 
has come so quickly: it has been driven:so deep into the very 
existence of the Act. All of a sudden we found that the doctors 
had been mobilized, drilled, armed, and sent to the front. For 
the first time in the history of England, the medical profes- 
sion is in the thick of political warfare: and there is every 
reason to believe that they are a body of first-rate fighting 
men. It would be a waste of time, to inquire by what in- 
genious uses of meetings, pledges, branch societies, councils, 
and so forth, they were enlisted. It is possible that nobody is 
more surprised at the result than they are. The fact remains 
that here they are, and that they mean business. 


* The Dvetor and the People, By H. De Carle Woodcock, Lenten: | Methuen 
and Co, [ Os J 


Neither is it open to doubt, that their aetion has been 
,fenerally approved. Here or there, one comes across things 
| said against them, the old things about the doctor's eupidity, 
narrowness, and stupidity. But all that sort of talk, though 
it may affect the doctor, does not touch the doctors. Nobody 
but a fool thinks that the whole medical professton, after 
many centuries of individualism, has suddenly become a 
trade-union for the purpose of money-grubbing. Public 
opinion has understood and accepted, once and for all, these 
two points: that cheap doctoring is bad doctoring, and that 
the medieal profession ought not to be underpaid. 

But there is more than that, in the great change which 

F has already come to pass in the medical profession. Things will 
never be the same again. The old isolation, the old content- 
tment with a tidy practice, begin to look out of date. The 
satisfied trio of the squire, the parson, and the doctor, seems 
to have come out of the Vicar of Wakefield, out of the period 
when the doctor was a doctor, not one of the doctors. 
“'Phose beastly politics,” said one of the greatest surgeons of 
the Victorian Age: but the least and the youngest of doctors, 
now-a-days, is ahead of that saying. Doubtless, it is all 
for the best; it would never do for one good custom to cor- 
rupt the world. Why should not the doctors be political ? 
They know much more about politics, in the proper Greek sense 
of that word, than the average member of Parliament: indeed, 
some of them know more than the average member of the 
Labour Party. 

Only, the height and depth and breadth of the change which 
has come over the doctors, look at it which way we will, are 
tremendous. We think of the Hospitals. It will be a colossal 
affair, to adjust the Hospitals to the Act. The Hospital system 
is as hard a subject to understand completely as Home 
Rule or Welsh Disestablishment. We think of the Friendly 
Secieties. The workof adjustment between the doctors and 
them offers another labyrinth of difficulties. Ht is not to be 
doubted, that the doctors have done well, over the Act, te 
plunge into politics: but they have been compelled to plunge 
into a sea of troubles. 

Happily, we may have a fair measure of confidence, that they 
will keep firm hold, now that they are united, of something 
better than a mere power for concerted action. Each one of 
them, if he be a wise man, will be more than ever careful to do 
good individual work. He must give his utmost attention to 
each separate case: he must maintain, by every possible 
means, a personal good feeling between himself and every 
one of his patients: he must be as individualist as the original 
Good Samaritan. No amount of politics must tempt him, for 
a moment, off the exercise of high personal influence. That 
is the charm, to a doctor, of this book on The Doctor and the 
People. It looks out over politics: indeed, it is political: but 
it looks out from the vantage-ground won by years of hard, 
keen, generous work done, not for any abstract idea of the 
State, but for each separate unit of the People. 





INVOLUTION.* 
Lorp Ernest Hamitton has written a book about religion, 
and has made the book very interesting. In this very import- 
ant particular it 1s impossible not to praise his work. But if 
he has striven to interest religious people he has allowed him- 
self to give them much pain. The odiwm theologieum is plainly 
confined to no set of opinions, and this preacher of undogmatic 
Christianity maintains the very worst traditions of theological 
dispute. He pours contempt upon the most cherished doctrines 
of the Churches and, incidentally, npon those who hold them, 
“The dogmas on which we lean to-day were invented nearly 
sixteen hundred years ago by a coloured man named 
Augustine,” we read. The word “ invented” is simply absurd 
when applied to those imperfect expressions of permanent 
human emotions which have received the name of dogmas, 
but which are to our author simply a schedule of improbable 
occurrences, and St. Augustine was no more black because 
he was born in Numidia and educated at Carthage 
than those English friends of Lord Ernest Hamilton’s 
who were born in Calcutta are brown. Again, it may 
be perfectly fair to fulminate against sacerdotalism ; 
but to say that the clergy themselves have no real 
belief in the efficacy of the Sacraments is simply monstrous, 
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Ié comes to a wholesale charge of hypocrisy against an 
honourable profession. Lord Ernest Hamilton’s assertions 
are at times so sweeping as to be ridiculous. “The clergy to 
a man know the unreality of what they dispense”! we read. 
Srch a statement is on the face of it absurd. One must 
not, however, in pointing out our euthor’s theological 
ferocity, become guilty of a like immoderation. He is 
not aiming any blow at the Christian religion; he is 
simply endeavouring to prove, and in this he deserves our 
sympathy, that the Gospel of Christ and the Creeds of 
the Churches are not identical. If we use the word Christian 
as an intellectual designation we think that the writer of 
this hook has as good a right to the name as many a 
Catholic, many a Wesleyan, or many a member of the Church 
of England. Here is his statement of his own attitude. 
“ However irregular our beliefs,” he says, “we still find Him 
(Christ) the central figure in the world’s history, the human 
pereonality for love of whom thousands have gladly died. 
We still! find Him the inspiration for all that is best and 
noblest in us, and—over and above all—we still find Him the 
revelation of the true God.” 

Admitting, then, that Lord Ernest Hamilton is speaking 
—rather fiercely no doubt—as a Christian to Christians, 
his position becomes very interesting. Here is a man 
admitting bimself the intellectual captive of Christ while in 
intellectual disagreement with all those bodies of men who 
have hitherto considered themselves His followers. That his 
position is sincere is perfectly evident. He owes nothing to 
tradition, nothing to that literary feeling which leads somany 
of us to doubt how far our faith is influenced by a delight in 
letters. For the Hebrew Scriptures our author has no feeling 
whatever. “Jehovah,” as He is represented in the Old Testa- 
ment, is to him a tribal and “malevolent” Deity, of whose 
cult the “ prophets were the poets and the priests the butchers.” 
Even the “ poets,” he explains, were hardly less material than 
the priests. The visions of the seers—the revelations of the 
human heart to be found in their words, the thirst for God, 
the agonies of repentance, the expressions of human love 
to be found throughout the length and breadth of the 
Ecriptures—leave him cold. Apparently to him it is all 
uiterly barbaric; he never for one moment enters into the 
spirit of the scribes. David, he tells us, owed to an 
able general bis reputation for a favourite with God; but 
why not to the fact that he was—and is still, after all these 
ages—a favourite with man? It is strange how a want of 
imagination leads men to overlook the obvious. 

But to return to our point. Lord Ernest Hamilton has, so 
far as the Hebrew €&criptures are concerned, a great dislike 
to the Bible, and his attitude to the New Testament, where it 
does not report the words of Christ, is often one of hos- 
tility. His allegiance is to one Master, and to Him only. Cer- 
tainly to the form of Protestantism which Newman called 
“the slavish worship of a kook” he owes nothing, for 
as a bcok he has literally no reverence for the Scrip- 
tures whatever. If the words of Christ had been 
reported in a daily paper they would have had the 
same effect upon this ardent but eccentric disciple. Of 
course he cannot keep his hand from the blue pencil even 
when he is reading the Gospels. He accepts and rejects on a 
system which is very simple. Every word which makes for 
what he vaguely calls dogma he cuts out, but he accepts with 
joy the spiritual teaching, the moral teaching, and the assur- 
ance of immortality. If Lord Ernest Hamilton’s fellow- 
Christians, then, can forgive him his violent onslaughts upon 
the orthodox, his complete indifference to literature, and such 
terrible misconceptions of men and of the human heart as 
make him regard &t. Paul’s teachings about the Atonement 
as ‘‘a tactical move to induce the Judaistic party to recognize 
the rights of Gentiles,” and then to speak of it as an 
“election dodge,” they will find he has a great deal to say 
which may be very useful to them. The following argu- 
ment for immortality, for instance, is potent. “If we can 
prove free volition,” he says, “we prove purpose ; and if we prove 
purpose we finally prove immortality.” If man has the will 
“he is a god shaping the course of eternity.” ‘“ Have we free 


will,” he goes on, “or is every act, word, and thought deter- 
mined by cast-iron causae finales? If the former, we prove 
purpose and man’s inalienable participation in the destinies of 
the universe; if the latter, we become mere cogs in a wheel 
We would also call our 


that turns in an endless chain.” 








a 
readers’ attention to the chapter on Instinct, which is full 
of interest and suggestion. The instinct of animals ig 
unfailing. They trust to it and accomplish what their reasoy 
is wholly inadequate to perform. We are accustomed to speak 
as though man had little instinct ; but we forget his religions 
instinct, Lord Ernest Hamilton tells us; may he not trust in 
that and find salvation ? 

The real worth of this book consists, we think, in its witnesg 
to this instinct. It should be a great help to those who would 
analyse it, for it stands out alone. Asa rule, a religious instinct 
strong enough to inspire intellectual devotion to the Person of 
Christ is accompanied by emotions and cravings of which the 
writer is apparently wholly incapable. No reverence for the 
religious teaching of his youth appears to remain in him. Ip 
his virulent hatred of Evangelical theology he fails to see that 
the soul of Christianity flourished in that body of doctrine, 
The word “grace” suggests nothing to his mind but the attri. 
bution of “capricious nepotism” toGod. He has apparently no 
prejudice in favour of religious people; he has noneof the natural 
human craving to get outside the region of law and to believe in 
the supernatural. Emotional religious literature bas no mean- 
ing for him. He stands towards itin the scoffing attitude ofa 
matter-of-fact boy to whom the two great interpreters, Trouble 
and Joy, have not yet spoken. We get an impression as we 
read that he has no fear of death. All the same bis religious 
attitude is one of adoration; ard though he scorns the word 
Creed, he believes in Christ. “ Peace be to all such” will be 
the comment of most Christian laymen. 

We regret his uncharitableness ; but for all that bis book is 
a potent witness to Christianity and to true religion, and may 
prove a far better foundation for faith in Christ than the 
teachings of many of those who will condemn him ag 
irreligious. 





A PARSON'S DEFENCE.* 


Turis is an interesting document, and may prove as useful to 
the future historian of the Church of England for its state- 
ment of the ideals of the High Church clergyman at the open- 
ing of the twentieth century as George Herbert’s Country 
Parson has been for its own period. Its very style is charac- 
teristic. The old dignity is dead, and breeziness is the new 
heir. Mr. Carpenter has much reading to draw upon, and his 
quotations are always apt and sometimes witty; but the rest- 
lessness of his manner, compacted partly from the exuber- 
ance of Canon Scott Holland and partly from the comie 
metaphor and sensational paradox of Mr. Chesterton, quickly 
tires a reader trained on the older literature. As a “ defence” 
the book leaves much to desire. Where the writer speaks for 
Christianity against heathendom and materialism he is much 
more convincing than when he speaks for High Church 
against Low Church. Indeed, the latter apologia, which 
crops up very frequently, contains as little logic as that more 
famous apology directed against Kingsley. The characteristic 
flavour of Mr. Carpenter is conspicuous in such a paragraph 
as the following :— 

“The thin white line of Apostolic Succession has the romance 
of a royal genealogy and the homely security of marriage, but it 
is only exclusive in the sense of a cabman’s licence or a medical 
degree. The line is drawn for the protection of the public. And 
those who are on—I will not say the upper, but the inner side of 
that line, the staff, the professionals, the Government employees, 
are happy because ihe Lord has said to them, ‘I want you to 
hand the Word and Sacraments tothe people.’ They have been 
lucky in the ballot. ‘hey have drawn the privilege of service. ... 
The greaterror of the great soul of Luther was that his theology 
was too self-conscious and self-centred. He was sentimental in 
the sense in which Protestantism is always sentimental. He 
says, ‘lam the centre, I create by faith.’ But the churchman, 
and especially the priest, says, ‘I am nothing; I am a mere point 
on the circumference ; I am, in fact, the limit; but the Lord has 
been very good to me.’” 

To which we can conceive a Protestant replying: “The 
sentimentalism, surely, is with them who attach value to a 
genealogy which modern historical studies show to be faked. 
There is a nearer path for divine grace than round by the first 
century. If Christ is present when the Church is gathered 
together in His name, may He not commission directly one 
set apart by prayer for His service? That is our view; and it 
no more ministers to arrogance than yours; nay, it leans more 
directly on divine grace.” We think, then, that Mr. Carpenter 
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would have written a more useful book if he had thought it less 
necessary to “ let himself go” in depreciation of those who do 
not altogether take his view of what constitutes a Churchman. 
It is not uncharacteristic of Mr. Carpenter’s school that he 
salutes Sir Oliver Lodge as Apollos, while he “admits that 
we cannot compel our deans and canons to believe their own 


religion.” 


ENGLISH APPRENTICESHIP AND CHILD 
LABOUR.* 
Tux substantial volume on English apprenticeship and child 
labour, for which Miss Dunlop and Mr. Denman are jointly 
responsible, though in different proportions, gives a very in- 
teresting historical account of the development of the appren- 
ticeship system in England throughout the Middle Ages and 
down to the present time. Those people who imagine that 
many of the problems of modern life are also of modern 
growth may note with advantage that in her opening 
sentences Miss Dunlop points out that child labour has 
existed from the earliest times. She goes on to explain 
that for a considerable period it was not subject to 
much regulation, but gradually the system of apprenticeship 
was developed by voluntary action and became established 
throughout the country. In the appendix to the volume is 
reproduced an extremely interesting transcript of an in- 
denture of apprenticeship preserved at Norwich and dated 
June 12th, 1291. It is followed by another transcript in 
English preserved in Wiltshire and dated January 16th, 1708. 
It is most interesting to note that, apart from the fact that 
one indenture is in Latin and the other in English, their main 
features, and even the terms of expression, are almost identical. 
It may be added that the form of this early Latin indenture 
is very much the same as the form of any similar legal 
document at the present time. The essential conception of 
apprenticeship is that a boy goes to a master to be trained 
in a handicraft. During the period of training he receives 
no wages, but is maintained by his master, who is 
responsible for his general good conduct as weil as for his 
professional training, and is entitled to correct him when 
necessary. Occasionally we find cases of masters, for some 
reason or another, paying their apprentices, and such action 
resulting in protests from their guild fellows, presumably 
because the latter were reluctant to pay, and did not want 
their market spoiled. With regard to conduct, a very severe 
standard seems to have been exacted even in the lax period 
that followed the Restoration, for we find that at Newcastle in 
1697 the Merchant Adventurers forbade their apprentices 
“to get to fencing or dancing schools, nor to music houses, 
lotteries, or playhouses, neither to keep any sort of horses, 
dogs for hunting, or fighting cocks.” In many places the 
playing of football was vigorously opposed, and as early as 1595 
we find the shoemakers in the city of Carlisle making a 
rule that “no journeyman or apprentice shall make any foot- 
ball to sell or play without the consent and knowledge of his 
or their masters, and that they shall not play at football with- 
in the liberties of this city.” There was also frequently a 
struggle over the hair of the apprentice, for the masters con- 
sidered that it was improper for an apprentice to wear long 
hair, especially in ringlets. All this historical portion of the 
subject is dealt with by Miss Dunlop. A long concluding 
chapter on “The Modern Problem of Juvenile Labour” is 
added by Mr. Denman. Im the suggestions made in this 
chapter there is no striking novelty. The main point on which 
Mr. Denman insists is that, though the nineteenth century 
took measures to prevent the excessive labour of young chil- 
dren, it “ made no attempt to prevent a child from spending 
years in work that made no call upon its in- 
telligence, and from undertaking occupations that 
fitted it only for employment.” The disease could 
not be better diagnosed. As to the remedies 
there is more doubt. Mr. Denman sees clearly that though 
apprenticeship may still be desirable in particular cases, its 
universal revival is neither possible nor desirable. He argues 
that there is and must be a persistent demand for labour 
which can only be classified as unskilled, and that therefore 
it would be a mistake to attempt to train every boy fora 
skilled occupation. Instead, he suggests that what we have 
to do is to aim at producing “skilled, low-skilled workmen,” 
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and that this can be accomplished by a general training of 
the intelligence rather than by particular professional or 
technical training. The criticism at once occurs that boys 
whose general intelligence has been highly trained may 
mentally revolt against a life spent in unskilled labour. 





HOW GIRLS CAN HELP TO BUILD UP 
THE EMPIRE* 

“THe aim of the Girl Guides organization is the training of 
character, to teach girls to be women—self-helpful, happy, 
prosperous, capable of keeping good homes and of bringing 
up good children. Its methods are those of teaching by 
games and by recreative exercises which lead the girls on 
to learn for themselves.” (We condense from Miss Baden- 
Powell’s Foreword.) A noble chavacter—we are led by every 
instinct and by every logical reflection to believe this truth— 
is the essential factor of happiness. Without strength and 
integrity of character, riches, health, and genius will, we 
are all secretly aware, avail us nothing; and we know in our 
hearts that if we can but attain to character we can truly 
boast ourselves masters of our fate and superior to the worst 
blows of ill-fortune. 

We have most of us had practical and personal experience 
of the very real effect which the discipline of the Boy Scout 
organization has had upon the characters of the hobbledchoys 
of this country. But the Girl Guide organization, if it can 
but sueceed in its object of training the characters of girls to 
that standard of honourable independence or of self-sacrificing 
esprit de corps which has been so largely attained by the boys, 
will, in our opinion, have performed an even greater service 
to the Empire. But the problem is much more difficult of 
solution with girls than with boys. Though they learn to 
cook, to nurse the sick, to sew, or to care for little children, 
if they forget to be “men of honour” they have attained 
nothing. We are sure, however, that Miss Baden-Powell is 
well aware of the dangers which beset her path, and is deter< 
mined that the Girl Guides shall be like Wordsworth’s 
“ Happy Warrior”— 

“Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn, 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 
But makes his moral being his prime care.” 
Knowing that she sets out with the necessity of character 
training always held firmly before her, we wish her every 
success in her admirable movement. 





THE HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL + 
Tue History of the People of Israel is a compact and come 
prehensive volume for which we have nothing but praise. It 
is written in a charming style, and alike as to the literature, 
legislation, and political history from the patriarchal age to 
the time of the Hasmonzans, through all the vicissitudes of 
the servile, nomad, and settled life of the people, of the 
monarchies, the Babylonian exile and restoration, and the 
Persian and Greek periods, it presents in judicious and 
reverent spirit the best results of modern scholarship. It 
appends, moreover, the desideratum, generally absent, of an 
exceedingly full and clear series of tables of chronology and 
literature. Altogether the work wins our highest admiration. 
It immeasurably surpasses earlier works of its kind and 
scope; and we strongly urge its introduction as a text-book 
into all public schools and college class-rooms. Even mature 
scholars and divines cannot fail to find much profit from its 


pages. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Nineteenth Century is an elaborate survey by Mr. 
Edgar Crammond of “Imperial Defence and Finance.” By 
means of exhaustive statistics he shows the ratio which exists 
at present between the material wealth of the various portions 
of the British Empire and the share borne by them in its 
defence :— 


“The United Kingdom possesses 64 per cent. of the wealth of 
the Empire, but it contributes 70 per cent. of the expenditure, 
India contains 144 per cent. of the wealth, but she contributes 
nearly 20 per cent. of the outlay. Canada has 8 per cent. of the 
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wealth, but her contribution is little more than 2 per cent. of the 
total. Australia has about 5 per cent. of the wealth, and she now 
expends about 5 per cent. of the total outlay on defence. But 
when comparison is made on the basis of the naval expenditure 
alone, it will be found that practically the whole of the burden of 
the naval defence of the Empire is borne by Great Britain. Out 
of a total outlay of £48,000,000 Great Britain contributes no less 
than £45,000,000, or 94 per cent.” 

Mr. Crammond proceeds to argue, very much on the lines of 
Mr. Borden’s recent speeches in London, that a necessary 
correlative of increased contributions from the Dominions 
must be increased control over the issues of war and peace. 
He consequently advocates the formation of an Imperial 
Federal Council, elected upon the basis of white population 
and of the amount spent upon Imperial defence. This Council 
would have, upon Mr. Crammond’s system, 174 members, of 
whom 119 would be representatives of the United Kingdom. 
Its duties would be the organization of defence, the making 
of peace or war, the arrangement of treaties, and the 
general conduct of foreign relations. Mr. R. C. K. 
Ensor writes a moderate article upon “The Practical 
Case for a Legal Minimum Wage.” He premises as 
the chief cause of industrial discontent the under-pay- 
ment of the lower-paid workers, which, he argues, means 
that the underpaying industry is, in the strict economic 
sense, parasitic. After considering briefly the a priori objec- 
tions to State regulation of wages, he maintains that the 
principal difficulties in its way have been practical, and for 
this reason he agrees with the contention that Parliament 
must not fix the figures itself, but must delegate the details to 
appropriate bodies. Mr. Ensor next shows that there are two 
conceptions of the minimum wage—one a “physiological ” 
minimum, which means the lowest wage on which a worker 
can decently subsist, the other a “trade” minimum, which 
means the highest wage that any particular trade can bear. 
Though desiring to enforce the more drastic or physiological 
minimum, Mr. Ensor recognizes that if it were abruptly or 
universally established “statesmen would find themselves 
creating a sudden contraction of trade and expansion of 
unemployment with which they are powerless to cope.” He 
concludes his argument with an attempt to prove that the actual 
history of the working of the Trade Boards Act shows the 
practicability and desirability of gradually establishing legal 
minima in the second or more moderate sense. “The 
Morality of Excavation” is the subject of an article by Mr, 
Arthur Weigall, the Inspector-General of the Department of 
Antiquities in Upper Egypt. He emphasizes the Egyptian 
archwologist’s duty to the community, and especially to 
Egypt. “Any excavations authorized in Egypt which are 
not of an absolutely scientific character are injustices to the 
Egyptians and to all men.” We may also mention an 
article by Miss Katharine M. Loudon upon some rather dis- 
appointing unpublished letters of Lord Chesterfield. These 
were written by him, in French, between 1731 and 1747, to 
Baron Frederick of Rosendael, whose acquaintance he made 
while Ambassador at the Hague. 


The National Review contains a very strongly worded 
attack by Lord Percy upon Lord Haldane’s administration 
at the War Office. Two problems, Lord Percy says, demanded 
solution : first, the creation of a foreign service army, readily 
available for service in any part of the world and capable of 
expansion to the widest possible extent on mobilization; and 
secondly, an efficient home defence army. Neither of these 
problems has, in the writer’s view, been met by Lord Haldane. 
The foreign service army lacks the capability for speedy 
mobilization, is badly equipped, has a bad transport system, 
and lacks adequate reserves. As to the home defence force, 
Lord Percy is equally dissatisfied. Lord Haldane’s scheme 
has had a fair trial and it has completely failed :— 

“ History will not blame him because his scheme failed, but it 
will condemn him till the end of time because it was founded on 
false reasoning, nurtured by subterfuge, intrigue, and humbug, 
and, worst of all, because its author, after the truth had been 
clearly shown, after the real danger was revealed, not only did 
not tell the truth about that danger and the responsibilities it 
involved on the nation, but deliberately minimized it, told the 
people they had no obligations or responsibilities, and misled them 
as to real issues it was vital they should understand.” 

Lord Percy concludes by declaring the necessity for National 
Service, and for the immediate reorganization of the expedi- 
tionary force——Mr. W. H. Mallock discusses “The Intel- 
lectual Bankruptcy of Socialism, and Syndicalism as a 





Proposed Substitute.” He begins by tracing the history of 
the evolution of Socialist theory and practice since the da 8 
of Marx. Syndicalism is next considered, and shown to be = 
frantic rejection of the one practical principle which renders 
Socialism a thinkable scheme at all”—namely, the principle 
that no form of property essential to production shall be the 
subject of a monopoly. On the other hand, Mr. Mallock 
proceeds, 

“whilst rejecting the most reasonable element in Socialism on 
its constructive side, Syndicalism, as an economic theory, repre- 
sents a harking back to everything in the Socialism of the past 
which the educated Socialists of to-day have rejected as crude and 
obsolete. It is aharking back to the doctrine, together with those 
directly associated with it by Marx, that all wealth is the product 
of manual labour alone.” 

We must also mention an amusingly written article called 
“The Blind Spot,” signed very appropriately “Egotistical 
Eighteen.” The writer, taking his metaphor from the spot 
upon a cricket pitch, about a yard from the block, which the 
batsman cannot see, discusses the “ blind spot” in literature 
which prevents every succeeding generation from appreciating 
authors who lived at a certain distance of time before it, 
Those of us, for instance, who have the misfortune of 
belonging to what “ Egotistical Eighteen” is too polite to 
call the last generation are unable to appreciate the 
beauties of Adelaide Anne Procter and Mrs. Hemans, 
for which this up-to-date—we might almost say this 
Cubist—critic cannot find high enough praise. “ Egotistical 
Eighteen” is most engagingly frank, moreover, about his—or ig 
it her P—own “ blind spot,” and pours unmeasured scorn upon 
Alfred Lord Tennyson and the “chocolate cake” effects of 
Swinburne. Any one, in fact, who wants to learn the worst as 
to the taste of the rising generation will have the truth 
broken to him gently, if candidly, in this article. We admit, 
however, the charm of the quotations from Mrs. Hemans and 
Tommy Moore——Mr. E. Bruce Mitford selects for 
description “Britain’s Five Finest Walking Tours,” but 
his choice will probably be much disputed. The Lizard 
and the Land’s End, the North Devon Coast, the Snowdon 
District, the English Lakes, and the Trossachs and Loch Awe 
make up his sound if not very original selection. 


The first article in the Contemporary Review is an encomium 
by Dr. Macnamara, couched in the most flowery language, of 
“the Great Insurance Act.” The pages are powdered with 
references to the “stupendous scheme,” to the “terrific 
campaign,” and to “that wonderful little man, Mr. Lloyd 
George.” Dr. Macnamara’s vigorous defence of the Act and 
his fierce attack upon its critics is too rhetorical to allow of 
any useful summary. We may, however, quote his peroration, 
which is a fair specimen of the article as a whole :— 

“We shall watch the working of this great scheme of social 
regeneration with the closest care. It may need modification 
here, it may need readjustment there. But in its chief features 
it will remain an established part for all time of the British 
Social and Industrial System—its plan conceived by minds nobly 
touched; its structure raised by hands patient, skilled, and 
directed by patriotic purpose. It does not usher in the millen- 
nium; but it brings our country a long step nearer the realization 
of the Psalmist’s aspiration, when there shall be ‘no decay, no 
leading away into captivity, and no complaining in our streets.’” 

Mr. C. Roden Buxton contributes a paper upon 
“Minimum Wages for Agricultural Labourers.” He begins 
by adducing evidence to show that “agricultural labour, 
throughout the greater part of England, is in effect a 
‘sweated’ industry.” Next he considers the suggestion that 
“if a higher wage were fixed by law, the industry would 
become unremunerative and land would, in some places at 
least, go out of cultivation.” He advances a number of 
reasons for supposing that this is not the case, among them 
being the fact of “the startling variation in agricultural 
wages from district to district.” As to the method of fix- 
ing the minimum, Mr. Buxton suggests that the country 
should be divided into districts, as in the case of the 
Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act. He also asks 
that the wage shall be determined according to the 
minimum of food, house room, clothing, fuel, and lighting 
necessary for the healthy subsistence of an average family. 
——aAn article by Canon Lilley deals with “The Religion of 
the Frenchman.” He remarks that the religious future of 
France is bound up with Catholicism, and that the prospects 
of a recovered influence of Catholicism in France depends on 
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the power of Modernism to secure an effective foothold within 
the traditional Church :— 

«The French mind even at its freest has not consciously 

syred Catholicism. At most it sits loosely to the practices of 
religion mainly on account of what seems to it the negative 
attitude of the official Church in its dealings with the world of 
eontemporary action. Yet a new sense of religious need is every- 
where making itself felt throughout the national life. On the 

th and intensity of this need depends the influence it will be 

e to exercise on the Church. And that in the end must be the 
measure of the Church’s influence upon it.” 

Mr. Sidney Whitman writes in the Fortnightly Review 

“The Anglo-German Mirage.” He describes and 
deplores the fact that “for over ten years a reckless game of 
misrepresentation and cross-purposes has been going on 
between the two countries and sown its seed of dragon’s 
teeth.” Among the explanations of our estrangement with 
Germany which he declares to be fictitious is the one which 
holds that Bismarckian traditions are necessarily hostile to 
England. Mr. Whitman argues that the reverse is the case. 
“Bismarck’s dealings with foreign countries were marked by 
aspirit calculated to gain their confidence by deserving it, as 
be himself luid down, in the axioms of ‘ honesty, candour, and 
eonciliation.’” It is only in so far as Germany has departed 
from Bismarck’s ideals that she is hostile to England. 
Mr. Whitman next speaks of the great influence in Germany 
of a number of irresponsible scribblers and talkers, and of the 
atmosphere of intrigue and unrest produced by them. Un- 
fortunately, however, he has no clear practical suggestions to 
put forward as to any means of changing the present state 
of affairs, and can only vaguely remark that “we should be 
best advised to attend to our own business without offering 
provocation to any one.” Mr. F. E. Smith discusses the 
question of Tariff Reform in the light of the last nine years’ 
experience, prefacing his remarks with a statement of his 
belief that, “unless the party is unanimous in the support of 
the main items of the Unionist programme, the return to 
power would be shortly followed by irretrievable disaster.” 
Into his fiscal arguments we cannot enter, for they appear to 
us as fallacious as ever. He concludes by observing that Tariff 
Reform is “ the master-key of all Unionist activities. Labour 
unrest will be settled, or at least mitigated; the condition of 
the masses will be improved; agriculture will be restored; 
and the Empire will be firmly consolidated.”———“ The Sur- 
render of the Mediterranean: the Military Aspect” is the 
title of an article by Captain Cecil Battine. He combats the 
“blue-water ” school of strategy, which, he maintains, involves 
“the confiding of all mobile warfare to the Navy, while the 
land forces are relegated to the deteriorating réle of providing 
stationary garrisons and gendarmerie for the preservation of 
local peace.” Captain Battine maintains that, in order to 
ensure the co-operation of our Indian Army in case of a war, 
it is essential for the Navy to possess an assured supremacy 
along the sea-route through the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. Of the remaining articles we may mention a review 
of Mr. Gosse’s poems by Mr. Alfred Noyes and a discussion of 
the housing question by Mr. J. L. Green. 

A remarkable article in this month’s Blackwood is 
that entitled “The Constitution under Cromwell and under 
Asquith” by Mr. Arthur Page. The following quotation from 
one of Cromwell's speeches well indicates its nature :— 

“*T tell you that unless you have some such thing as a balance, 
we cannot be safe. By the proceedings of this Parliament, you 
see they stand in need of a check or balancing power. . , . This 
instrument of government will not do your work.’ ” 

Here is another quotation from Cromwell to show what 
happens when you have the full unrestrained power of a 
Single Chamber :-— 

“*Nor can they,’ said Cromwell in 1652, ‘be kept within the 
bounds of justice, law, or reason; they themselves being the 
Supreme Power of the Nation, liable to no account to any, nor to 
be controuled or regulated by any other Power, there being none 
superior or co-ordinate with them: so that, unless there be some 
Authority and Power, so full and so high as to restrain and 
keep things in better order, and that they may be a check to 
these exorbitancies, it will be impossible, in human reason, to 
prevent our ruin’; and again, in 1654: ‘Poor men, under this 
arbitrary power, were driven like flocks of sheep by forty in a 
morning to the confiscation of gcods and estates without any man 
being able to give a reason that two of them had deserved to for- 
feita shilling. I have given you but a taste of their miscarriages.’ ” 
Even more impressive in its wording is the following :— 

“Cromwell, in September 1654, pointed out that a Constitutional 
Instrument, such as that set up by the Parliament Act, could 














never do its work. ‘Of what assurance is a law, if it lie in one 
and the same Legislature to unlaw it again? Is this like to be 
lasting? It will be a rope of sand. It will give no security ; for 
the same men may unbuild what they have built.’ And again: 
‘There are many circumstantial things which are not like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, but the things which it shall be 
necessary to deliver over to posterity, these shall be unalterable. 
Else each succeeding Parliament will be disputing to change and 
alter tho Government, and we shall be as often brought into 
| meet as we have Parliaments, and so make our remedy our 


We have often shown in these columns how the leaders of the 
Army, and at the beginning Cromwell himself, held that one 
of the best ways of restraining a single sovereign Chamber 
was some form of Referendum. We are convinced that they 
were right, and that the proper remedy for the Parliament 
Bill is the institution of the Poll of the People. If the Acts 
of the House of Commons are in the last resort made liable 
to the veto of the electors the danger of the “horridest 
arbitrariness that ever existed on earth” is got rid of. The 
House of Lords is a very proper body to draw the attention 
of the people to dangerous legislation, and to ask them 
whether it is really their will that such legislation shall be 
passed.—Major MacMunn summarizes the deeply interesting 
autobiography of Seetaram, a Brahmin of Oudb, who served 
in the Indian Army for nearly fifty years during the first haif 
of the nineteenth century. The book was originally issued in 
1873, and has lately been republished, and is now used as a 
text-book for the Army examination in Urdu. The story is 
an adventurous one, but it also possesses historical interest, 
for it gives a vivid idea of the attitude of the Sepoys in the 
past towards their British officers. The most tragic moment 
in Seetaram’s career was when, during the Mutiny, be found 
himself in command of a firing-party engaged in carrying 
out executions upon some captured mutineers. “ He was 
asking the names of the condemned men, when one gave the 
number of the regiment of the son that he had not seen for 
many years. The old man asked after his son, Anuntceram 
of the Light Company. The wretched man said, ‘1 am 
Anunteeram, from Tillowee, the son of Seetaram Jemadar.’” 
Seetaram was, however, mercifully relieved from the command 
of the firing-party. We may also mention an agreeably 
written sketch by Mr. St. John Lucas,“ The Lady of the 
Canaries.” 





The most interesting articles in the August United Bervice 
Magazine are “Night Fighting in Future Campaigns,” by 
Lieutenant A. B, Baumann, and “Plain Clothes,” by 
“Teufelsdréckh.” In our opinior the principles in regard 
to plain clothes which are applied to the officers should 
be applied to the men. Wearing uniform should only be 
insisted upon when the men are performing military duties 
of any kind, i.e., in business hours. When they are off duty 
they should be allowed to dress as they like. The following 
seems to us a very sensible piece of argument :— 


There are two apparent fallacies which one may supposo 
are often lurking in the minds of those oflicers who are oppused 
to the granting of any licence in this matter, and which need to 
be exposed. First, that it is a privilege to wear plain clothes. If 
it is an honour to be able to wear the King’s uniform, it is mani- 
festly absurd to consider it a privilege to be allowed not to wear it, 
There is no privilege about it. It is simply a convenience, and a 
necessary convenience. The bishop cannot always be in tho 
Cathedral. The strain of constant reverence without relaxation 
would be more than human nature could endure, and either the 
bishop’s health would give way or (more probably) the quality 
and intensity of the reverence would slacken. It is the same 
with a soldicr and his uniform. But both with the soldier and 
the bishop, society expects that in their hours of ease they shall 
do nothing unworthy of their cloth. In the case of the soldier 
this is ensured by only allowing those to wear plain clothes who 
have proved themselves to be generally well-conducted. ‘The 
wearing of uniform acts as an incentive to good conduct in two 
ways. First, the respect felt for the uniform representing the 
good name of the Regiment acts as a restraint on ill-behaviour ; 
and secondly, the conspicuousness of uniform is a help to super- 
vision by the military police and enables the deterrent effect of 
the law to operate. This explains the second fallacy: that by 
making a man of indifferent character wear uniform and permit- 
ting a man of good character te go in plain clothes, we are making 
the wearing of uniform a kind of punishment, and the wearing of 
plain clothes a reward. The reader will have realized that the 
enforced wearing of uniform is merely an assistance to the weaker 
vessels in behaving themselves, and enables them to be thoroughiy 
supervised during the period their conduct is on probation. — 

To those officers who have objections on such grounds as theso 
to granting permission to wear plain clothes it w ill not be out of 
piace to point out a genuine and serious anomaly which weighs 
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heavily in the other scale. Officers’ servants have the invidious 
sanction of a coveted concession which is but grudgingly granted 
even to the higher non-commissioned ranks. 





FICTION, 


MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD.* 


More than one attempt has been made to analyse the ethical 
reaction on a man’s character of the manifold opportunities 
which he has, if he be the proprietor of a popular halfpenny 
newspaper, for trading on debased tastes and for adopting 
fine and great causes. If a newspaper proprietor uses both 
opportunities indifferently he will probably say in excuse that 
unless he meets the public taste in most respects he will soon 
lose the opportunity—because he will lose his circulation—of 
advancing great causes by making them his own. We ourselves 
entertain no bitterness against the proprietor who offers his 
readers weak and futile stuff provided it is not pernicious, and 
provided, above all, that it is not hypocritical—does not pretend 
to be something other than itis. If he does not commit the un- 
pardonable sin of hypocrisy we look upon him as a trader who 
is selling what the public wants, and he is no worse and no 
better than other traders who are selling their wares with 
precisely the same motive. One thing that we like in Mr. 
Courlander’s capital story about journalism in Fleet Street is 
that it is throughout perfectly sensible; it is neither a frenzied 
exercise in the art of putting the blame on the wrong 
shoulders, nor is it an apology for a standard of taste 
which ought to be improved — and we believe will be 
improved if every people has the newspapers it 
deserves. But apart from its good sense the story is much 
the most vivid description we have read of the routine of 
journalism as it is practised by reporters and “ descriptive ” 
reporters in the Fleet Street of to-day. Let any one who does 
not know how his daily newspaper is produced read this story. 
Then he will know all that he need know. Mr. Courlander 
insists on the essential change that came over the organization 
of the news services in the offices of Fleet Street at the end 
of the Victorian era. The danger was that newspapers 
would be wholly Americanized. We fancy that the 
high-water mark of Americanization has been reached, and 
that the tide now tends to fall away. Mr. Courlander 
obviously writes from experience, and if any one were 
inclined to exaggerate the admitted defects of cheap 
journalism it would be a fair retort, on the part of those who 
wish to be just and accurate, to point to Mr. Courlander 
himself. He has published novels before, but while he has 
practised the kind of journalism he describes in this book he 
has also so steadily improved in his writing that he has now 
produced a story with which the earlier ones cannot be com- 
pared. The worst sentence in the book is the first, and the 
reader is warned that he should not allow it to prejudice his 
expectation of compact and direct writing. 

Mr. Courlander’s view of the journalism of reporters and 
* descriptive” reporters is that it is a kind of dram-drinking ; 
when once this form of artificial excitement has become 
familiar it also becomes indispensable. We read how the hero 
very quickly after entering Fleet Street acquired the “ sixth 
sense” of journalism. 

« Already, for so was he fashioned, he began to note his emotions, 
and to watch his inner self, and the impressions he was receiving, 
so that he could write about them. This was the journalist's 
sense—a sixth sense—which urges its possessor to set down every- 
thing he observes, and adds an infinite zest to life, since every 
experience, every thought, every new feeling, means something to 
write about. Nor did he think of the things he saw in the way of 
the average man. He thought in phrases. It did not content 
him to feel that a street lamp was merely a lamp. He would 
ask himself almost unconsciously, ‘ What does it look like?’ and 
search for a simile. His thoughts ran in metaphors and symbols.” 
Mr. Courlander makes his hero twice subordinate the inclina- 
tions of his beart to the exactions of his occupation— 
subordinate them avowedly and without repining. The girl 
who first captivates him is almost brutally rejected when 
t becomes clear that she is an impediment to his pro- 
fessional progress. ‘The second commands him to give up 
what she says is a degrading pursuit, as it is practised 
on his paper, the Day, and he blankly refuses. The 
culminating scene of the sacrifice of life itself to this 

* Mightier than the Sword, By Alphouse Courlander. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, [68.j 





re, 
devouring Moloch of a profession might seem to be the 
emblem of a more serious and tragic judgment on the 
whole profession than the author really has to offer. The 
hero is a man of ability, but not of originality or genius, who 
cultivates his ability for all it is worth for an exclusive 
purpose. There is certainly nothing noble about him; he is 
just the normal servant of a system which, if it is Vulgar, 
incidentally frames a good deal of honest comradeship and 
puts a man in the way of acquiring much information, 
Nothing better or worse than that appears to be the ultimate 
conclusion of the author. The proprietor is painted with a 
more lenient hand than in Mr. Arnold Bennett’s play, Whaj 
the Public Wants; but Mr. Courlander has not followed very 
far the connotations of the proprietor’s temperament and 
opportunities. 





Amor Vincit. By Mrs. R. S. Garnett. (Duckworth and Co, 6s.) 
—Mrs. Garnett has written a fine story. It is long and, for the 
most part, sombre, but it keeps a high level. The scene is laid 
among moors and mines in the wilder parts of Staffordshire half g 
century ago. Amid these rugged surroundings the writer has 
made her strongly drawn characters live without a touch of 
melodrama. Richard Hollingsclough makes a mistaken marriage, 
and trouble after trouble comes upon him. His vain but idealized 
wife soon dies, and he knows that she never cared for him, but 
only for a physically magnificent rival. The same rascal ruins hor 
brother, to whom Richard devoted himself for the sake of her 
memory, and after wreaking his spite in countless ways proceeds 
to make Richard the most hated man in the neighbourhood: he 
leaves him nobody or nothing but a dog to care for, and then with 
diabolical malice seduces even the dog’s affection. Only at the 
end does the light break with the promise of a new and happier 
life for Richard. In the other characters the unquenchable passion 
of his old nurse and relative, Hannah, the violence of the rough 
miners, and the rude natures.of the farm labourers are drawn 
with steady power. 

The Silver Medallion. By Percy James Brebner. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)—There is a great deal in this novel about a secret 
society which pretended to have the most exalted motives for 
committing a series of horrible murders. The characters play 
a part which is decidedly subordinate to the deeds of the 
“ Brotherhood of the World,” and they do not pretend therefore 
to be carefully developed. It is rather a comfort, however, 
to read a sensational story in which the detective work is done by 
areal detective and not by an amateur of genius. The book is 
well put together, and carries the reader successfully on from 
thrill to thrill. 

Reapasie Noverts.—The Long Engagement. By E. S. Stevens, 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A country story of the doings of people 
of the upper middle class——The Triumphs of Fabian Field: 
Criminologist. By Dick Donovan. (F. V. White and Co. 6s.)— 
A series of detective stories in which the police are always baffled 
while the amateur proceeds from triumph to triumph.——Those 
Other Days. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Ward, Lock and Co. 
6s.)—A collection of short stories of which many haves 
mystic tendency. It is a pity that Mr. Phillips Oppenheim should 
occasionally descend to the artifice of telling a story which 
turns out to be nothing but a dream. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we motice such Books of the week as have not bem 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 


The Old Irish World. By Alice Stopford Green. (Macmillan. 
4s. net.)—Five separate essays, two of which have previously 
appeared elsewhere, are collected by Mrs. Green in her latest 
volume. They are, however, connected with one another, as 
their title shows, in that they all deal with early Irish history 
and also, we may perhaps add, in the characteristic spirit in which 
they are treated. There is much that is highly controversial in 
these essays and much with which we disagree profoundly ; but, 
as in all of Mrs. Green’s work, there is also much that her political 
opponents will be glad to recognize as interesting and pleasant to 
read. Especially so is the essay in which she traces the history 
of the Irish trade routes to Europe from the time of the Roman 
Empire. Two other historical studies will be found in the book— 
one an account of the life of Margaret O’Connor, a “great Irish 
lady” of the fifteenth century, and the other the story of 
Ardglass Castle, in the County of Down. Both of these are of 
course deeply tinged with the Nationalist spirit, which comes out 
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yet more strongly in the first essay in the book, which is called 
*The Way of History in Ireland.” The theme is & protest, some- 
times, it rust be confessed, couched in extravagant terms, against 
the manner in which the history of Ireland has come to be regarded 
gs 8 meso appendage to the history of England. “TIvish history,” 
Mrs. Green writes, “iz not to be the story of Ireland, but of the 
‘United Kingdom.’ It is to travel with the fortunes of England 
step by step. .- - If the Irish student must begin his story of 
Jreland with William’s conquest of England, he must pause at the 
end of the English Wars of the Roses. What matter if that close 
of a period in England happens in Ireland to be in full midway of 
avery extraordinary racial and constitutional movement full of vital 
exergy? The teacher must by order cut his story in half.” We 

ite agree with Mrs. Green that there could be little excuse for 
a history of Ireland written upon such lines. But it is equally 

in that any history of the United Kingdom as a whole cannot 
be based upon the “periods” of one—and that not the most 
important—of its parts. In precisely the same way it would be 
absurd for Englishmen to complain because a history of Europe 
disregarded a turning point in English history (such as the 
passing of the Reform Bill) and chose instead as the close of a 
period some date (such as the year of revolutions) which was of 
po importance to our domestic history. 





The Buddha’s “Way of Virtue.” Translated by W. D. C, 
Wagiswara and K.J. Saunders. (John Murray. 2s. net.)—The 
Dhammaparda, a translation of which forms the latest volume of 
Mr. Murray’s “ Wisdom of the East” Series, was accepted in 
240 B.c. as a collection of the sayings of Gautama. In its pages 
all of the chief ethical principles of Buddhism may be traced. The 
pecessity. for the development and control of the self is pro- 
minently brought out: “ Even for great benefit to another let no 
man imperil his own benefit. When he has realized what is for 
his own good, let him pursue that earnestly.” The other feature 
ef the system which will, perhaps, seem most strange to the 
Western mind is the constant insistence upon the necessity for 
abolishing every form of desire. On this ground even family 
affection is discountenanced : “ Whoso has left the tangle of home 
life for the solitude of the jungle, and goes back to it, regard him 
thus: ‘Lo, one who was freed, and ran back to his chains.’” This 
extreme monastic ideal is one with which it is hard for us to 
sympathize. 


From Theatre to Music-Iall. By W. R. Titterton. (Stephen 
Swift. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 'Titterton’s book professes to prove that 
the future hope of our dramatic art lies, not in the regular theatre, 
but in the music-hall. He marshals his evidence in an imposing 
array of chapters, designed to show how the fatal irruption of the 
enakter, the ballet, the pantomime, the cinema, and a host of 
other enemies are compassing the ruin of the “legitimate.” We 
are not convinced by his arguments any more than by his plea for 
the artistic excellence of the music-halls. But his book gives him 
an opportunity for a great deal of highly coloured, but still 
amusing, criticism, especially of the music-hall stars whom he so 
deeply admires, 





thets Country. By Sarat Chandra Roy. 
(Thacker, Spink, Calcutta. 9s. 6d.) —Anthropologists will welcome 
this careful account of the Mundas. This tribe is the largest of 
the “ Kolarian ” tribes in the Chota Nagpur division of Bengal. 
Though in race they are not distinguishable from the Dravidians, 
who have been generally regarded as the aboriginal inhabitants of 
India, their language can now no longer be regarded as allied to 
the Dravidian. The first part of the book is occupied with a 
history of the tribe and an attempt at solving the difficult pro- 
blems that surround its origins. But possibly its most interesting 
section is the ethnographical one, in which the tribal customs are 
described in detail. 


Monograph on the Sub-Oceanic Physiography of the North 
Ailantic Ocean. By Edward Hull. (Edward Stanford. 21s. net.) 
—We can do no more than chronicle the appearance of this disser- 
tation, with the admirable charts which illustrate it. An additional 
chapter on the Sub-Oceanic Physical Features off the Coast of 
North America and the West Indian Islands is contributed by 
Professor Winthrop Spencer. 


The Mundas and 
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Queux (W. Le), Without Trace, Cr 8¥0  ........cccssscsecerereeeerscecseereeneeee (Nash) 69 
....(Maemillan) net 50 


Rimington (Major-Gen. M. F.), Our Cavalry, 8vo 
Rives (A.), Hidden House, cr 8vo ............... suqggeoenmanqneansed (Lippincott) net 40 
Roberts (J. B.), Surgery of Deformitics of the Face, 8vo (Bailliere) net 12/6 
Rothery (G. C.), Staircases and Garden Steps, cr 8vo ...(T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Saintebury (G.), A History of English Prose Rhythm, Svo 

(Macmillan) net 140 


Salmond (J. W.), Summary of the Law of Sorte, Svo ........(Stevens & Son) 15/0 
Schauffler (R. C.), The Goodly Fellowship, cr 8vo ...... (Meemillan) 6@ 
Signatures (The), in the First Journal Book and the Charter Book of the 
Royal Society, folio . (Oxford U. P.) net 0 
Soutar (A.), Broken Ladders, cr 8V0.............ccc-scsessseeeeeeees -oceseee (Cassell) 6 
Sutcliffe (H.), Tales of the Open Hazard, cr 8vo..................¢Mills & Boon) 69 
Glands, 8vo 

= Aa net = 
Paral , roy 8vo (Bailliére) net lt 
yom (Ouseley) net 50 
(Marshall Bros.) 38 





Vincent (8,), Internal Secretion and the Ductless 


Vulpins (O.), The Treatment of Infantile 
White (H. C.), Disestablished and Disendowed, cr 8vo 
Young (L.), What Happens After Death ? cr 8vo............... 





LIBERTY’S 
BEDROOM CARPETS 
IN SOFT-TONED COLOURINGS 
10ft. Gin. £330 by Sft. 


Pattern Lengths Carriage Free. Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent St., Londen 





——— —<—2 





THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Crosvenor Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue de Friedland, Faris. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBCRN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS......£60,000,C00, 
CLAIMS PAID...............%94,000,000, 


7 





Pass a Box of 
“NESTOR” 
Egyptian Cigarettes 

round with the coffee after lunch or dinner, 


and your friends will vote you a master 
of the art of knowing the best of things. 


Hand-made in Cairo by Nestor Gianaclis. Sold every- 
Ww. 


where, and at 10 New Bond Street, London, 








DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 











ee 
Anderson (J. H.), The Napoleonic Cam of 1805, 8vo ...... (H. Rees) net 3/6 
Barbour (Sir D.), The Standard of Value, 8V0 .............000+ (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Bennett (M.), Golden Vanity, er 8vo . (Milis& Boon) 6/0 
Biackham BR. J.), to Tropical Hygi 12mo 

TBailliere) net 3/0, sewed net 2/0 

Collie (Sir J.), Medico-Legal Examinations and the Workmen's Com. 
pensation Ack, 1906, BVO ......sssecssuerssssesneerseesses sessseeeerenres(Daillidre) net 5/0 
Cook (W. im Wilderness Wooing, or 80 (Methuen) 6/0 
Cooper (A, Conky and I, ox Bro, (Pearson) 2/6 





BY SPECIAL 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Freaeo- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. at only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, an! Care 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded fe 
Astronomical Regulators, Chr phe, ead 
a Compasses. 
EW CATALOGUE freo on applicaticn. 

E. DENT and vy Lit hee 

Makers of the great West:ninster Clock, Big Bea, 
TRADs MAbK. Strand, or 4 Roya} Exchange, EG. 
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THE KNOWLE HOTEL 
SIDMOUTH 


Represents all that is so necessary in QUIET 
and COMFORT for visitors to this beautiful 
Seaside and Health Resort. Standing in its 
own ge mapa grounds of 10 acres over- 
looking the sea, with carefully kept tennis 
courts and croquet lawns, the “Knowle” has 
no equal in South Devon for Rest and Recrea- 
tion amidst most delightful seclusion. 


GARAGE. MOTOR SUPPLIES. 


Terms on application to the Management. 


GOLF. 


‘(VOR SALE.—Two Anglo-Toggenburg goats, both in milk. 

Also an exceedingly pretty Goatling. All very gentle and good milkers, 
For pedigrees and further particulars apply, Miss S., Newlands Corner, 
Merrow, Guildford, 


— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


RIGHOUSE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSH 


TRE. 
The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of 
this School. Salary £200 per annum. Candidates must —— a Degree, or 
its equivalent, of a University in the United Kingdom. her particulars 
and forms of application may btained from the undersigned upon receipt 
of stamped addressed foolscap envelope. Applications must reach the Educa- 
tion Office, Brighouse, not later than 5 p.m., on Thursday, August 15th, 1912. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 

Manor House, Brighouse. JNO. REEVE, Clerk to the Governors. 


PU NIveRsiry OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN. 

The Council invite tations for a second Assistant Lectureship in 
German, at a stipend of £150 per annum, under the general direction of the 
Professor of German. Duties to begin October Ist, 1912. 

Applications, with not less than six copies of testimonials, should be sent 
before 31st, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars can be 


obtained, 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 




















ee 
Groom. 
ive motor and to do At. 


rienced chauff. ; 
errow, Nr. Guildford PP He 


( } ENTLEMAN recommends young man ag 
Chauffeur. Has been in his stable (occasionally with sole ¢ 
horses) for three years, and has since learned 
irs, etc. Would prefer place under ex 
DENDY, Shilton Cottage, High Path Road, 


\YPEWRITING OF 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. 








EVERY DESCRIPTIOW 
Oy let M0 wort 


A and mpt return guaranteed. igh 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Iiferd hones 








LECTURES, &c. 
COLLEGE FOR 


B EDFORD 
(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W, 


Principal, Miss M, J. TUKE, M.A. 


The Michaelmas term begins on Thursday, October 3rd. 
LECTUBES are given in preparation for all Examinations of the Unive it 
of London in Arts, Sciece, and Preliminary Medicine; for the Teacher y 
Diploma, London; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge; and for ‘the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examination. he 

SIX LABORATORIES are open to Students for practical work, 
There is a Special Course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIEN 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors 


The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Stude oth 
e ma; atten y Students who are not i 
subjects at the College. of —— 

A Single Course in any subject be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who desire it 
by a fully qualified woman teacher. 


RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for 63 Resident Students is provided partly in the College 
and partly in South Villa, Regent’s Park. Inthe course of the Session 1919-13 
the College and Residence will be moved into the new buildings which ‘- 
being erected in the South Villa grounds, 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examination for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

tudents are admitted to the Training Course in October and January, 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, ands 
limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning im 
October 1912, and for the Course beginning in January 1913, 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a degree or ity 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


WOMEN 





AND AGENCY AND FARMING.—Agent of la 
Estate in Home Counties has vacancy for Resident Premium Pu 
Age 18 to 25 preferred. Healthy locality. Outdoor life. Pupil regarded as 
member of family.—F. J. L. BIRCH, Upper Bordean, Petersfield. 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—Vacancy in high-class works 

‘J for Gentleman's son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ course. 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Apply, Box No. 203, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 


ELSH INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS. 


Assistant Secretary wanted; salary £550, rising to £700 ; pensionable ; must 
be capable organizer and have had administrative experience, though the 
Commissioners reserve the right to appoint on the basis of other considerations, 
or they may make a selection from among the members of the Civil Service. 

Applications (on a printed form to be obtained from the Secretary) must 
reach the Secretary, National Health Insurance Commission (Wales), City 
Hall, Cardiff, not later than Friday, August 16th, 1912, accompanied by copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials, and by the names 
references, All applications must be marked “‘ Assistant Secre' - 

The Commissioners cannot undertake to reply to any enquiries. A 
to canvass the Commissioners, directly or in tly, will be regar 
absolute disqualification, 

City Hall, CARDIFF. 

26th July, 1912, 


(JOSS Vane EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL. 


An ASSISTANT MASTER wanted in September next at the Newquay 
County School (90 boys and girls) to teach chiefly Chemistry, Physics, and 
Mathematics, with Coogee. on modern lines, as subsidiary subject. Cricket 
and Football necessary, with charge of a Day Boys’ House. Sa’ £120 per 
annum, rising by annual increments of £10 to £160. Forms of application may 
be obtained, on ipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, from the 
HEAD-MASTER, ‘‘ Craigmore,”’ a Cornwall, to whom 

should be sent not later t the 12th August, 1912, 

26th July, 1912, 


G HANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR CHINESE, 


WANTED, ASSISTANT MASTERS for the Council's Schools for Chinese 
Boys. The selected candidates will be required to teach in English only, but 
they will ene to study Chinese. Candidates should be college-trained 
men with of Education (parchment) certificates. Experience in a good 
secondary school will be an additional qualification. Pay: Taels 175 = 
mensem for the first and second years, and Taels 200 for the third year of an 
agreement, without allowances, but with participation in the Superannuation 
Fund, and with free medical attendance. (The value of the Tael is liable to 
fluctuation; at t it is 2s, .) First-class yosmnge provided. 

A BY, on or before August h to the Council's Agents, Messrs. JOHN 
POs. & CO., 63 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

CAVENDISH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BUXTON. 

Additional FORM MISTRESS wanted in September. Salary £100. Must have 

secondary training certificate and iderable High School experience, with 

special qualifications in voice uction and elocution, Apply at once, with 
testimonials, to the HEAD-MISTRESS., 








attempt 
as an 








applications 
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es UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 


SESSION 1912-13. 
The Autumn Term Commences on THURSDAY, October 3rd, 1912. 
tuses, and full particulars of the following, may be obtained og 
application to the Registrar :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
INSTITUTE OP ARCHAOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 
sae ~~ gal SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL 


SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS, 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

DEPARTMENT OF OPHTHALMIC SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

ae OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE. 

EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION, 

FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
SPECIAL GRANTS, AND PRIZES, 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE, 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price Is.; Post free 1s. 44.) 
NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTIES :—SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE. 





Srecirat Scuoois or LaAnGuaGes. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS of ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
The Session 1912-13 commences October Ist, 191 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the 
requirements of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 
raduates, or persons who have Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 
Syllabuses, with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &., Exhibitions and Scho! ips, will be 
sent on application to the Secretary of the University. 


i he CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.— nized by the Board of Education as ® 
Training College for Sereabliay Teachers. rincipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin) ; Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes pre tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. p tame opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65,—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
hisimed lication to 








OUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 


JARROW SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Wanted, a FIRST ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for the above School, who musr 
be a Graduate of a British University, with at least two years’ teaching 
experience, and possess special qualifications in Botany, and in English to 
Latin, Commencing salary according to experience. Maximum £180 per 
annum. Duties to commence on November Ist next, or as early as possible 
after that date. Application form and scale of salaries will be forwarded on 
receipt of stamped-addressed foolscap envelope.—T, H, SPENCER, Clerk to 
the Governors, Town Hall, Jarrow.—July Slst, 1912. 





on app the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 





COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (includ- 
ing Engineering, Metailurgy, Mining, and Architecture). 

The Session 1912-13 commences October 2nd, 1912. 

Entrance ant Se eT a are gugetel com — 

PROSPECTUS ivin; information, may be obtained free from — 

tite re" W, M, GIBBONS, Begistrat 
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COLLEGE FOR 


FRAINING 
Motos AARIA__ GREY “AND PRE- 


EACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, 
WOMEN * PARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Priveipal: MISS 38 ALICE WOODS. 
Girton ge, Moral Science Tripos. 
Stade in January and tember to prepare for the London and 
— —_— 7 Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National 
Seebel Union. FIVE QUHOLARSHIPS (from £10 to £30) offered to Candi- 
dates, with & degree or its equivalent, in September 1912, 


qINKWOBTH HALL OF RESIDENCE, 217 Chevening Road, Brondes- 
dents attending the Maria Grey College. 
bay. For Stu Warden: Miss NORAM SUTTILL, 


Bhe Loan Fund is 





There are some Bursaries for Students with degrees. 
for all Students requiring it. 
The Hall is situated on high ground, close to the College and within one 
, 'e walk of the Brondesbury Park Station on the North London Railway. 
For iculars apply to the PRINCIPAL, the WARDEN, or at the College, 
falusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N. Ww. 


pcan cneceniceainil 
CGHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
The School offers a training i in practical and theoretical mining,surve. ing, 

and kindred onjem, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 





te Mine, th ee i of the School, situated in the ofthe Mining 
district of mk = facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, and ore dccnting. The Diploma Course is taken at Camborne, and 


at present over three years. A Certificated course of two years’ 
in g, and assaying is provided at Redruth for 
Diploma Course. 

2. information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne. 





DEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BaKER STREET, W. 
iss M. J. TUKE, M. 


A. 
COURSE OF SCTE} TIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE. 
ed by the Sanitary Inepectors’ Examination Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish ining for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Fall particulars on application to the PRINCEPAL. 


C Susie corre HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Sa by ¢ he Board of Education, by the Oxford 
hiv 


for di Se and by 
the Cambridge Syndica 
Principal : Miss CATHERI EL DODD M.A. 
Students are ‘or the Oxford 








University. 





IVERPOOL ‘LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, 
a —Nursery Training College. Ladies trained as 
Children’s Nurses. Fee £35 for Six Months’ course. Children m residence. 
-For particulars a apply P! PRENCIPAL, 19 Beaumont Gtsest, Liverpool. 


GIRLS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


asses EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
% DENSON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grameorr GRar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 
Next Term begins September 24th, 


wreanne SCHOOL, =. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
ead-Mistress, Miss S. A. eg <~ gic 


Tripos, Camb, 
Board and Tuition, Ps a "year. 


A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifery and Domestic Seience for Elder Girls. 
Next Term begins September 18th, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 
Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCazz 
(Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
Preparing for the University. 
Next “Term begins September 17th. 


PAmesteap HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 
gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, braci air, strongly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on ern methods. Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
@essmaking, games. Boarders 60 toe Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectus from Principals, Misses Aleock & Cocks. 


ASTBURY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 
house is on vel soil, 400ft. above (Pea level, in a beautiful distri 
Beighbourhood of fieven. The grounds of 27 acres are available for 
mg course), Tennis, ¢ Cricket, “flock &c. Onl ~ | resident pupils taken, 
lessors attend. Principal * Hiss ED 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY. 
BOABDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Lady Principal, Miss HOVEY, B.A. (Lond.) 


SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 

COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in_ grounds on edge of 

, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Re-o; on Jan. 19th. 

Princi Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. Madly ~ Tripos (Cai b.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prosp on app 

\VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 

SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. Caen Onn. ~ 

Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the b ng air of the Craven 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Princi 
a . C. E. BATTYE. Final Honours School of Natural Science, O: = 
h Education for Girls; Preparation for Oxford, Cambridge, London 
xaminations. Games. For terms, boarding, apply The SE TARY, 
































ROWBOROUG 














3 Havelock 





IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Muss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School ee Se Sennen ot Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three 
Summer Holidays from 


application to Principals, 
Fai y oth to September 19th, 








BRSEY LADIES COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
fe Hathng Lepage ertagee for sagem Pony 
elve D 3 er f 
Ministers’ —— > maaspectunanel PHINGIFAL’ 7 — 


YJUEENWOOD, EBASTBOURNE— 

Prineipals: Miss CHUDLEIGH aud Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
College).—F ce rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Autumn Term begins Sept. “a 


FEPGBAsToON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON rose, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Annual Scb ips. 

DOMESTIC spel DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the Scheol. 
an ee &c., from Mr. H, SELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 








YOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
- P Ba ay SCHOOL — GIRLS. 

reparation for University Examinations. omestic Science rtmen 
Chairman of Governors—Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. Primate Maes ~ 
DAVIE, B.A. Illustrated prospectus from the ‘Principal 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST ‘GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High- class Boarding Sehool fer Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough oo 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painti 
Pupils rE ared for advanced Examinations and for the Univessities 
require ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


S* QT. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
8t. Felix School stands in twenty-four aeres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. 

















ARFAX, HEREFORD.— HOME S8CHO@L FOR 
GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. First-rate teaching in all school 
subjects, combined with manual and out-door pursuits, cooking, and all kinds 

‘| of Sa French Preparatory for children over five. Moderate and 


ae | inclusive fees. Ne extras. Head-Mistress, Mrs. PAUL CHAPMAN, 
wife of Physician and formerly University Extensia Lecturer. 


ESIDENTIAL COLLEGE OF HOUSECRAFT, 
For pm Girls one V7. 
In connection wit! 
EVERSLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTHPORT. 
Apply Miss BAVERSTOCK, B.Sc., Lond. 


ALVERN—LANGLAND HOUSE, 
Head-Mistress.—Miss A. K. FARMER. 
Boarding school for girls from 14-19 years old. Numbers limited to 18. Ne 
a ce taken. Speeial attention given to English Literature, Languages, 
an usic. 


QANDFORD, BLUNDELLSANDS, near 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





- LIVERPC OL, 





A limited panies of boarders under the personal care of the Principals, 
Modern education, bracing sea-air. 
HOUSECRAFT DEPARTMENT for girls over 17. 
Principals.—The MISSES | MEIN. 
pm CESS HELENA COLLEGE, | EALING, 


Principal—Miss | PARKER, 


Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention te 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and Pc culture. 
The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation, 
_ Fees from 66 geieee per annum, "3 
KENT, 





RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 


The house, designed and built for the School, stands in a finely timbered 
k of 23 acres, 300 feet above sea-level. Full school curriculum; prepara- 
fon for public examinations if desired; special attention to health and 
physical exercise. 
For Llustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—KINDER.- 
GARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND 








GIRLS. President of the unci = Hon. Lewis Fry, P. Head- 
Mistress: Miss Addison Phillips. Miss Dingwall. Boarding 
House : 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. ss istress : Miss Arbuthnot Lane, 


Next Term begins on Monday, September 23. The Head Mistress will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.30 on September 20th and 2ist. 


‘T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE.—MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


HE BEEHIVE, BEXHILL.—* Good thorough work is 
ing done in this School and good results obtained out pressure 

— ander besey. ni helped conditions. The pupils receive individual attenti 
wo dng A are carefull and Leelee according to their capacities 
—Cambridge ectner's Report, 1011. 


Ww 4a GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the twenty minutes 
rail from + l. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head- Mistress of 
Wallasey H Schesd, ower Ser Fosspestas apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School. "relephone: 
QOUTHPORT ae TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 
EXANDER, F.B.G.8., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of sical Train- 
i a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gym ——F, 


ducated Women are trained as Scientific 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRET ARY, 


Brey rat SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 
A 





Reference is permitted to Miss 











School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss H. M. KELLETT, 
Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Gamesand Gymnastics under 
ARTMENT in which Students are 


qualified Mistress. Also T 
qualified Mistress 


INING DE 
~— for the Gambridge’ Teachers’ Di 
of Method, Terms moderate, 


ploma under fully 
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TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the 
of Education, Chairman, Sir oo —- Treasurer, Mr. S . — 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 


ek LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
7 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Py me sy _ STANSFELD. Students 


are trained in this College to b y tics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training > over 2 |. and includes —y = 


res EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (ncorporated), 











prcommnianininiticil 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Le 


Leaving Scholarshi 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, Hy Sa ie Unives, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 





PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 


ides; 
separate Lower School. m Scholarships annually in March, = 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. ‘The new Payee ae 


Biological Laboratories and “the new Gymnasium and Music Roo: rn 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR, mn, ousted 





and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M A Phy- 
siology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘ennis, — 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Mcdallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, aici ring, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, 1st Class Certificates. See tus. 


ARLSWOOD ASYLUM. 


TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 
REDHILL, SURREY. 


E. C. P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer. 














THE NATIONAL 





For Children unable to ae in ordinary schools and those requiring control 
th expert sup supervision, 


SELECTED CASES admitted on ‘on reduced inclusive fees at the rate of 
One guinea a week. 

THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, either froe 
or with part payment. 

CHILDREN OF CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND benefit 
from TRUST FUNDS in reduction of 

Full information and advice, 

Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 

Telephone : 7684 London Wall. 36 King William Street, E.C. 


QTAMMERERS and all interested in the eubject should 








ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, Ec 

An Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on December Sr, 

4th, and 5th. Next term begins September 10th. For particulars apply to the 
Secretary. 


PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, and 1 ~c careers, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
Next Term commences Saturday, September 21st. 
For Prospectus, apply—HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING, 

















A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of amy 12 to 19 years. wy a ‘—_ high above the Thames Vailey, 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


SUSSEX.—The REV. F. SERGEANT, M.A.,Vicar of 

e Udimore, Scholar and Wrangler, receives, as Private Pu ils, not more 

than 4 boys for careful individual teaching. Prospectus, with list of ‘References 

after 20 years’ Public School experience, on application, Fees, £150 per 
annum. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational - 
Aims at developing physique, ee and character. orough educa 
tion on modern lines from 6 years upwards, nm reparing without break or undue 
pressure for Universities and Professions. andicrafts well taught. Bb: 
air, modern buildings.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon, 











CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 








read a book by one who cured himself oo —— y 
“STAMM TR ND — or boys. subject to Epile Terms 30s. Weekly. Further particulars may be 
STAMMERER drs ——k BEASLEY, Dept Dept. *. Tar d from Dr. AL. " McDOUGALL, ‘The Colony, Alderiey Edge, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. Oo LLAR INSTITUTIO N, N. B. 





'TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED— 











Head-Master: CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION BEGINS ON MONDAY, 2nd September, 1912. Com. 




















Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Pisee see and 1 sa] 
plete High School Education at ce Classes for Universit 
London, W. ‘Estab. — Mr. A. C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, | (iyil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds; beautiful al 
na mies netleck ~~ = t ith list of boarding-h licati 
— llustra rospectus, wi ist o g-houses, on application to the 
we 4 eRse COLLEGE, ST. ANDREWS. | Head-Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 
FOUNDED 1832. EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. — Pictu 

and beautiful on which £7,000 HAVE RECEN! ir 
Chstomas Ly Governors : Principal See One D.D. BEEN SPENT. Three = aout close ey annually to Universities, 
-Master: JOHN McKENZIE, seapemiion for Army, Navy, Prof or Separate Junior 

‘ yh School prov ides, at 4 cost, a complete ih “School Educati House—O.T.C. ; Rowing ; Excellent Playing Fields. 
n all Departments for pupils up to 17 or 18 years of age. Next Session begins | — “ et 
on Tuesday, 3rd September. OVER COLLEGE.—For information as regards 


Boys may be received as Boarders by the Head-Master, and by the Mathe- 
matical Master at the College, and oes’ by others. Girls are received in several 
houses in town. 

Prospectuses with full information can be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY, C. 8. Smee, W.S., St. Andrews, 


—S 





-BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


he MES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1862. Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman ; Admiral o Hon. Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, 


».M.G. 
Captain-Superintendent: Commander. > A eee -BARKER, B.N.B., 
Head-Master: T.'R. BEATTY, B.A. 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. 

The College is devoted more particular] A the poe ? youths intend- 
ing to become OFFICERS in y a MERCANTILE MARINE, and over 3,000 
Cadets have been passed out as dul aenlided in that ae At the same 
time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is carried out. Two 
years on the ‘ Worcester’ count as one year’s apprenticeship service 

Moderate terms. ty 3 illustrated prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate Sees. Healthy country, Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in Septem 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE” HUGHES, M.A. 


JDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


NEXT SESSION 1912-13 begins on Wednesday, 2nd October. An Entrance 
Examination for new boys will take place on Tuesday, October Ist, at 10 a.m. 
It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys ‘who are to 
be entered. The Prospectus of the School and of the Masters’ Boarding 
Houses (one of which is for Junior Boys ee ag ages of 7 and 13) may | 
obtained at the Academy or from Mr. C, » MACPHERSON, C.A., 6 
North Saint David Street, Edinburgh. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEY WOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 

man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Beautiful country, bracing climate, large grounds, 

University Examinations, French, German. Home life; efficient supervision. 
Vacancy also for 1 Farming Pupil. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Very fine buildings 
in beautiful situation, 340ft. above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer 
oliday Class abroad. 


Head-Master, H. V, PLUM, M.A, (late House-Master at Epsom College). 
ILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 


J Schools and Navy. ae charge where nts abroad. (~~~ 
vply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B, Lloyd, M.A, (Marlborough and Oriel 0: 





























Scholarship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy 
and Officers application should made to the Heap-Master, =. Rev. F. de 
W. Lusmrvetoy, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— Some NOMINATIONS 
A — SONS OF THE CLERGY, value £30 per annum, are open for 
ne. Tm, 


Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenh 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
RATORY HOUSE, — a 
ENTRANCE 1 SCHOLARSHIPS annually in y: 
Autumn Term begins September 20th. 
For Prospectus apply the Head-Master, F. J. RB. HENDY, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific and Medical Life. 
Junior ool, quite separate houses, teachin, ng. and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


J ype HOUSE SCHOOL, HARROGATE.—Boys 
repared for —— Schools and Navy. Healthy situation, near Moors, 

House yale on purpose for School. Delicate e boys do exceptionally well.— 

Head- Master, w. MOORE, B.A. Oxon, Pr tus on lication 


QULTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. Founded 1576. 
KO First-class ,~ Two fine boarding houses added. Situation 
splendid, bracing, healthy.—For pongo. Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., 


Head-Master ; or of the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 


ACKWARD, DELICATE, or “DIFFICULT” BOYS 
specially and individually trained. Pre tion for ARMY, a apr 
and all examinations by Mr. W. D. Nixon ( ley and London University, 
the late Kev. T. W. Nixon, of “ Preston House,” and formerly with t e + 
Dr. Williams, Summer Fields, Oxford). Only 4 receive 4 received. Spring Fields, Esher. 





























ASTBOURNE - COLLEGE. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.5. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. det 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships £60—£30, March 7—9. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Regal Navy as as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without cha particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval College, ed, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 
Give, 5 Matthews, and a Seagrove, I Ltd, 65 , 65 South | Molton Street, London, W. 














ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and Gageromee © at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in hea nae} 
rt near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. Mlle. Expulson is at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N and can 
arrange interviews, 
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a ang French Protestant Boarding School for 
191 Rue de la Victoire (Quartier Léopold), Brussels 
— fax finished modern and sound edueation. French, English, 
, and Italian. Fully qualified Staff. Special attention given to French 
Healthiest situation. = 
my Frogpests and references, apply to Madame DUPRE—Principal. 





DRUSSELS.— —Collige d’Anderlecht, International Boarding 

School for Young — 1st Class Institute for Business and Languages. 

Eaclish French, German, Preparation to all examinations, Head Professor 
tor M. DELLERE-HIGUET. 


RIGHT -CLASS RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, 
AVENUE LOUISE, 550, entrance to the to the Bois de la Cambre, BRUSSELS. 


Highly finished and excellent 





Charmingly —y healthily situated. 
modern educatio 
Fully qualified ‘stat. Special attention given to #rench language. 
Courses of Art and Music. Every comfort. 
us, particulars, and references, apply 
Principals : Mademo* elle E, Delstanche wd Miss Dorothy Tungate. 


ANOVER.—Hai'wig Str. 4a. Mr. Percy Reed, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. Consular and Diplomatic Services, Interpreters 

udent and Military), Army, Indian Police, Intermediate C.S. Efficient 

; laboratories ; colloquial French, s ish, &c., with foreign students. 
Reference to our students will convince that this i is THE place for Consular 
service. with German friends; four with Principal (German-speaking 
family). 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND— 

(@) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Miss 
REEVE, late Second Mistress of Leamington ont 8 err and Miss Hankin. 




















=—— 


‘SCHOLASTIO 


RPUGCA TW I O FF. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
OICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send tally. detailed particulars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for “nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 
Advice is given free of charge 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents im their selection by 
sending (free of c¢ ctuees and full ticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments, en writing 
— state the age J upil, the district preferred, and give some 

ea of the fees to be 


AGENCIES, 








PATON’S LIST OF “SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1911, 1,192 pp., 
red cloth, 2s. ; -free, 2s. 6d, 700 Schools, 900 Illustra tions. 
J. and J. ATON, "Educational Agents, 143 


London, E, Cc. Telephone: 5053 Cen tral. 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 

By Ocean Yachting Steamer 
, M & P| «aARCADIAN’ Twin-screw 8,939 tons, 
eae, | ake Peek Be. Rates Set 
ees LUXE, Electric Pans in all Cabins. Klceiric Lansley, 


Swimming Bath. Gymmasium. No Cargo carri 





TO BALTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN, 


.6. BALTIC & RUSSIA 2 Aug. ws 
PENINSULA, MOROCCO & MARSEILLES 28 
Most luxurious and interesting Route to the RI RA. 

Cr.8 HOLY LAND & EGYPT oo om 9Oct. .. 29 days 
Cr. 9. ALGERIA, SPAIN, &. - ann 9Nov. .. Idays 
From Grimsby, Seuaneite, and Marseilles. From £la Day. 
Illustrated Booklets from 
THE ROYAL =“ rin PACKET COMPANY. 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 
R.M.S. “‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
15 15s.—ST. PETERSBURG, STOCKHOLM, COPEN- 
HAGEN, Danzig, ~ h Aug. 13th. 212 12s.—Western Mediterranean, 
Spain, Tangier, Algiers, etc., Oct. 1st. 
_ Secretary, Cruising Company, Ltd, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N, we 


24 days 
10 days 





RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.— Gentlemen and Ge ntle- 
women, .: y, A % 16th: Grand Russian Tour (Great Fair, 
Nijni Novgorod), P burg, Moscow, and unique tour Caucasus 
Mountains, Crimea, Volga, &c. Oct.: Italy. Nov.: Algeria-Tunisia << 
of Allah). _Accompanied t by Miss 1 Miss Bishop, Haslemere, Wisubledon Park Rd., 5. W, 


<== ae 


HOTELS, creases, &On 
At BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO ee ee ee every 








Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind 
and wemaetunmeed Resident — (M.D.) 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


USTLESS & HYGIENIC SOHOOLS. —Use “Florigene” 
(Regd.) on all floors and linoleums early in this summer vacation 
(3 times a year only). Each application lays the onl and dirt for 2 to 12 
months during each f~?t _lorithout sprinkling) and throughout all the 
s—which is It costs little, saves labour, and 
yaar: applied. teed le a for ‘ticks, medical reports, &e., to The “ DUST- 
LAYER” Co,, 165 Queen ictoria St., London, E.C, (Govt. Contractors). 


HE EXTRA POCKET MONEY YOU WANT — Gold 
ewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, + TaEeeS, SILVER 
Anriguiss, and PRECIOUS .-— bought for ; best value sent 





portance. 











parcels, or offers made, References, Capital = Counties Bank, 
z. D. & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1838. 








YCHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
2! so em particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
8, dc 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KENIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leadi: educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and choad, many of which they 
have yn & in oe 

158 to 162 OX STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone :1136 City. 


GHOULS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
— Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
pany hed supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, vEnsity” SHOE and ap GENCY, 
fees desired. — OLASTIC kar 
_ _Regent Street, Ww. gt 
ARMY EXAMINATIONS. 
Parents or Guardians of Candidates for ARMY EE AMIRATSONS can 
obtain, free of charge, advice as to the choice of a TUTOR 
essrs,. GABBITAS, THRING and CO. 
36 Sackville Street, 
who f ly 40 wey h with the leading ARMY 
or near ears have m in close to 
TUTORS in this pe on or on the Continent, oe . 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME—BOYS, 
GIRLS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL? Mrs. Hooper (a mother and 

pn pee 884—of Continental Educational Tours, 13 Regent Street, London) 
gratis choice of Illustrated ¥--— with —— advice. State pupils’ 

ages, fees limit, district preferred. Escorts provided. Entire charge und en. 














PARENTS BRADSHAW’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
(See front pages of Bradshaw’s Guide) 

SEEKING Mr. F.C. NEEDES, B.A., Manager, will give 

SCHOOLS free advice and information to all enquirers, 
BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, 

AND TUTORS Telephone: Gerrard 2676, 








OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by oye # Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
visited. Assistant Masters, 


only recommend Schools pomeneiy 4A x m7. 


Mistresses, Governesses, 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Pocer (Cantab.) and Browse (Oxon.), 
WwW. Telephone: 1567 GERRARD, 


217 PICCADILLY, 
of 


INVALIDS. — REGISTER Residences of 

PPR piney A, be or’ ——— gg! 3 RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 

charge. e Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 

a MEDICAL” « SeOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, Ww.c, 
Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


TUDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 

-Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
quare, W, Tel, 5060 Mayfair, 





T°, 














LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should —_ to the acta 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to vincial buyers. 
forwarded by post, value pag hE Ae ef Offices, @ Ostoud 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


PILEPSY. —TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
Lancashire, 
ering from "Epil 





erected and equipped for the treatment 
Experienced cal and Nursing treatment. Farming and Garden 
Lawn Ten ty Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOO. 


2 Exchange Street East, 


HE NORTHERN SEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
invites Authors to submit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 


Sketches, and Articles on Lig | Subjects. 
Address, E MANAGER, 


O PUBLISHERS AND OTHERS.—Anuthor, Officier 

de l’Instruction Eubiigne, long yo on the Continent, undertakes 

translations from French, German and Italian. References and terms on 
application to F mEDERIC LEES, “‘ La Buissonniére,” Cagnes, A.M. France, 


Jone ere and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
x 














FOR LADIES.—Rapid qpetematto coaching. Special course in Journalism, 
ven, — ae or write, THE TRIANGLE 
, 61 South Molton _Btreet, a 


HE PERSEVERANCE ‘E HAND LAUNDRY, 42 Staines 

Road, Twickenham.—This is a small private Laundry where all work is 

done by experienced hand labour. No machinery or chemicals, Strongly 
recommended, Deliveries to all 1 parts of I of London. Price List on application. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. —Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed p e of them at Sheffield Workhouse. 
good things ‘find imitators. B ttis, the Union Paste, is the only guaranteed 
scientific remed iy» and has never failed to clear the Palace, Mansion, Lnstita- 
tion, Ship, or Cottage. Annihilates Beetles. ~~ to pets,—Tins, 1/3, 
2/3, 6.HOWARTH & & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, 8 heffield, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereo: 
The EQUITABLE yee wags aod INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1086, Capital — up) £500,000, 


—> —— - = = —=3 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atzsany Memoria 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parnoys: H.M. Kina, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subseriptions are needed. 
Treasurer; Tue Ear. oy Haxnowsy, Secretary; Goprrer H, Hamiutom 


cellent introductions 
SECRETARIAL OFFIC 
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COCKROACHES and BLACKBEETLES. 


BLATTIS is absolutely the only effectual, safe, certain, 
and guaranteed remedy, destroying Blackbeetles and 
Cockroaches utterly. The merits of BLATTIS are 
established by world-wide use through 15 years with- 
out any failures, since Mr. E, Howarrn, F.Z.S., cleared 
a plague of Cockroaches from the Sheffield Workhouse. 


Recommended by Dr. H. Woopwarp, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacgurs, B.D. 


Cou. Corretrt, Vicrorta Roap, KENSINGTON, Lonpon, 26/7/12.—'‘ Has found 
Blattis useful in getting rid of cockroaches.” 


Mrs. Mavups, WINTERTON, , WESTERHAM, Kent, 31/7/1912.—" Finds Blattis the 
only useful cure for beetles.” 


Tins is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d., post free, from the Sole Makers, 


HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield; or from the 
branch : 107 Smithdown Road, Liverpool. 

















a 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1788. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY 


ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths and Silversmiths, of 108 Lonpom 
Srreet, Norwicu, who have been established over half a century, 
invite you to send all kinds of Old Gold, Jewellery, Silver Plate, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, and any article of value. A fair offer will be 
made, and if not accepted the goods are safely returned, Estimates 
given on particulars supplied through the post. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The OLDEST and STILL 
“The IDEAL COCOA” 





CITY LIFE pASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
L STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
Direct attention to their Saas 
IDEAL POLICY, 
combining House Purchase with Life Assurance. Guaranteed Loan, Cash 
Surrender, and Paid-up Values endorsed on every policy issued. 
® Post Free. 


Byocliont repre ets. 


P. 
Agents Wanted. 
ORY, Managing Director. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. 





Lowest Prices. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & C™ ‘** 


_ 238-241 Tottenham — Court Read, Ww. 


The 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Ovurstpse Pace (when available), Fourtxes Guiyeas, 


Page £1212 0 Narrow Column (Third of Page) £4 
Half-Page (Column) 6 6 0O| Half Narrow Columa 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0 


Column, two-thirds width of page, 23 8 © 
ComPanigs, 


Outside Page £16 16 0| Inside Page £1414 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s,; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 





NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 





AUGUST 1912 


Episodes of the Month 


The Great “Army Reform” Imposture 


By Tus E 
Ulster and Home Rule y Tue Eart PERCY 


By Tue Ricut Hon. F. E. SMITH, K.C., MP. 


The Intellectual Bankruptcy of Socialism 
By W. H. MALLOcK 
Aerodrome Reflections By S. P. COCKERELL 
The Blind Spot By Egotistican E1curery 
American Affairs By A. MAURICE Low 
Britain’s Five Finest Walking Tours 
By E. BRUCE MITFORD 
The “Australian Remedy” By P. AIREY 


A Plea for a Unionist Campaign in Ireland 
By H. BROUGHAM LEECH, LLD 


Greater Britain: Canada, New Zealand, India 


Correspondence: 
The Stratford Monument of Shakespeare 
By ANDKEW LAN@ 
British Naval Decline 


By Tux Iwreerrat Maritime Leaqus 





Price 2s. 6d. net 





23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 





CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


AUGUST 1912. Price 2s. 6d. 


The August number of the “ Contemporary Review” contains the 
following articles :— 


THE GREAT INSURANCE ACT 
By the Right Hon. T. J. MACNAMARA, M.P. 


THE FRANCHISE BILL AND WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 

By W. H. DICKINSON, M.P. 

THE LONDON PORT STRIKE By HAROLD SPENDER 
THE RELIGION OF THE FRENCHMAN 

By CANON LILLEY 


MINIMUM WAGES FORAGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
By CHARLES RODEN BUXI0N 


SOME BROWNING MEMORIES 
By WILLIAM G. KINGSLAND 


RUSSIA, FINLAND AND SCANDINAVIA 
By V. WHITFORD 


A NEW COLOUR BAR By A. MacCALLUM SCOTT, M.P. 
THE EJECTION OF 1662 IN RELATION TO NON- 
CONFORMITY By the Rev. HENRY W. CLARK 
THE TEACHERS’ REGISTER AND ITS POSSIBILI- 
TIES By J. L. PATON 


A COLONIST IN THE MAKING 
By ALBERT DORRINGTON 


SCHOOLMASTERS IN ANCIENT GREECE 


By C. ROBINSON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E, J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Lonpon: 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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A Real Half-Crown Review 


for 


ONE SHILLING 


Now Ready. 





THE AUGUST NUMBER 
of The 


Oxford and Cambridge Review 





Hilaire Belloc 
Charles Granville 
Dr. Smythe Palmer 


&e., &e., &e. 


F. E. Smith 
Sir Home Gordon 
G. H. Powell 


Unchanged except in Price. 









STEPHEN SWIFT & CO., Ltd., 
16 King Street, Covent Carden, 
w.c. 


Is. 


Is. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
AUGUST. 


Iereniat. DEFENCE AND FrINancr, 


Tux Orv ARMOUR AND THE NEw. 
By Major-General Sir William G. Knox, K.C.B. 


Gus Practica Case ror A Lecan Minimum Wace. By R. C. K. Ensor, L.C.C; 
Some Unruniisuep Letrers or Lorp CHESTERFIELD. 


By Katharine M. Loudon. 
@Wowen 1n Partiament”™: Actedat Athens 2.c. 393, Reproduced from the 
Greek of Aristophanes by W. H. Mallock, 
Becent Arr SALes. By W. 
Wi a Tauiurr wanm Lancasutne? A Lesson From AMERICA. 
By J. Ellis Barker. 


By Edgar Crammond. 


Roberts, 


A Conepy ov Luan Awstix: SxetcueD From Lire. 

CeimixaLs AND THE CRIMINAL CLASS. By W. 8. Lilly. 

Tux Monauiry or Excavatton. By Arthur E. P. B. Weigall (Inspector Geneval 

of Upper Egypt, Department of Antiquities). 
WivisEcTION AND THE CENTRAL NeERvovs System. 

By H. W. Armit, M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P. 

Tux Hanpet Festivat. By H. Heathcote Statham. 
4 Worp ror Smait Owrersuipr in Rertr to Lorp Lixcotnsurre. 

By Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 

Act: Some Sueexstions 


Tux Uxronist Parry anp THE Smatt Howpines 
By 8. L. Bensusan. 


yor A TEMPORARY ALTERNATIVE Po.icy. 
London: Srottiswoovg & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square. 


DEATH OF THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. [Just Published. 


A HISTORY OF JAPAN. By HISHO SAITO, Translated 
by ELIZABETH LEE. With 23 full page Plates from 
Japanese originals. Cr. 8vo. Red cloth, extra gilt, 5s. net. 

The narrative extends from the earliest times to the close of the Russo- 

Japanese War, and is the only history in the English language written by a 


Japanese. 
By the Author of “ The High Roads of the Alps.”’ 


THE PASSES OF THE PYRENEES: A practical Cuide 
to the Mountain Roads of the Franco-Spanish Frontier. ly 
CHARLES L, FREESTON, F.R.G.8. With a Frontispiece in 
colour by Haywaxp Youna, 71 Illustrations from photographs 
mostly by the Author, 3 Maps, and 30 Itineraries. Large Svo, 
cloth, extra gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 

KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUGBNER & CO., Ltd. 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, E.C. 
\NRANCIS BACON WROTE SHAKESPEARE.—H. 
Crouch Batchelor, R. Banks and Son. 2s. 6d. A Statement of the Baconian 


authorship of ‘ Shakespeare” which is unanswerable. 
The orthodox defenders of the popular delusion find discretion the better 











Part of valour. 

NUTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
end Juiy. Cloth Cases for the Hal/-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 


Bookselicy or Newsagent or from the Ofice at 1s. Gd. cach, By post, 1s, Od, 


By Mrs. Cecil Popham, | 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s Publications. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


A. BIRMINGHAM’S NEW 
Just Out. 


The Red Hand of Ulster. 


we have enjoyed this book hardly 
To ordinary enjoyment 








GEORGE NOVEL, 


EveninG Sraxparp.—"‘To say that 
conveys a tithe of the sensations aroused by its pages. 
of a very witty novel is added the interest of a story dealing with the red-hot 
facts of the present year.” 





Blinds Down. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 

Giose.—*“ Mr. Vachell tells his story with admirable art. He makes his 

characters very real people. ‘Blinds Down’ is certain to add to its author's 
popularity and reputation.” 


2nd Impression, 


Gazetre.—“ Drawn with exquisite delicacy and art. Mr, 


Patt Mat 
Vachell has never done better.’ 


Kingfisher Blue. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 


Dairy Maiw.—"Its charm, like the charm of Botticelli’s pictures, is un- 
deniable. Mr, Sutcliffe has given us a lyric of singular beauty into which he 
has woven the old ideals of service, duty, discipline, and knightly faith.” 

Country Lirr.—* This is one of the best things Mr, Halliwell Sutcliffe hag 


2nd Impression. 


written.” 


12/6 net 





Royal 8vo, 
With Coloured and other Illustrations. 


In 1 Volume. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The Grouse in Health and 
in Disease. 


Edited by A. S. LESLIE and A. E. SHIPLEY, F.RS. (Master 
With an Introduction by 





of Christ’s College, Cambridge). 
Lorp Lovart. 

Tue Times opinion of the Original Edition: ‘The Commission probably 
represents the most exhaustive and successful inquiry which has ever been 
devoted to the ailments of any but the human animal.” 

Aturex&cem: ** No owner or tenant of Grouse moors should be without this 
admirable report, while it should take its place in the library as a book of 
reference.” 


——_——=s 


7s. 6d. net, 





Smali Demy 8vo. With 14 Half-tone Illustrations, 


Plays and Players in 
Modern Italy. 


By ADDISON McLEOD. 


Dairy TeLecrarn.—' Mr, Addison McLeod's agreeable book grows upon the 
The author 


reader in interest and significance the further the study proceeds, 
is genuinely interested in his subject and ends by making us as interested ag 
himseli.” 


With 6 Coloured and 48 pages of Black and White Illustrations 
and a Map. Royal 8vo. 1ds. net. 


Pigmies and Papuans: 


The Stone Age To-Day in Dutch New Guinea, 


By A. F. R. WOLLASTON, Author of “From Ruwenzovri to 


the Congo.” 


almost incredible that there exists to«lay a 


Darry Grarpnic.—“ It seems 
The 


people so primitive, so untouched by hundreds of years of civilization 
volume is one of great interest alike to the student of ethnology and the 


general reader—an interest that is enhanced by a collection of remarkable 
photographs.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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CLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 





The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially for 


THE CLERGY 


AND THEIR RELATIVES 


which spends nothing either in Dividends to Share- 


holders or in Commissions to Agents. 





LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Funds: 


£4,662,049. 


Bonuses already allotted: 


£4,810,459. 





Office: 


2 & 3 The Sanctuary, 


Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. 


No Agents. 


No Commissions. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will bedound equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8B Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Alvial orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/8 











NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN 
COINTREAYU Tripic S00. 


LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 
& tous les meilleurs 
Restaurants et Haitels. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881) 
44 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, w.c., 
Insert Advertisements at the low ble 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 
qe _ = 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
Communications upon matters of business should not 
be addressed to the Eprrorn, but to the Pus.isuer, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
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NOW READY FOR AUGUST. 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. SirW. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 
Rev. Prof. E. KONIG, D.D. 
THE CONSUMMATION OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT IN JESUS CHRIST. 
Rev. W. L. WALKER. 
THE SUBCONSCIOUS, THE SUPERCON- 
SCIOUS, AND THE PERSON OF CHRIST, 
Rev. Prof. JOHN OMAN, D.D. 
iy \ > je AND GRACE,—8, BEPENT- 


Rev. F. W. MOZLEY, M.A. 

TWO WORDS IN GALATIANS. 

Sir A. R. SIMPSON, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D. 
THE UNCONSUMED PEOPLE. 

Rev. Prof. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 

STUDIES IN CONVERSION.—7. THOLUCK. 

Sir W. M. RAMBAY, D.C.L, LL.D., D.D. 
THE TEACHING OF PAUL IN TERMS OF 

THE PRESENT DAY. 
*,° Subscriptions, 12s. per ann.; United States and 

Canada, $3. 

Hoppgr & Sroveuton, Publishers, London, E.O. 





The “Spectator” 








Terms of Subscription. 


PaYas_e om ApvANcE, 
Including pestage to Yea Hal. " 
— the United King- ~ year on. 
oe =o ose eee ML BG, 0148... O73 
Enchoding to 
of the Bri sh Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, In China, 
Japan,&. .. «.. #1126,,0163...086 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpow 
anp Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Prictrok anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barnurm anp ComPaANy, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spxucxigy, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 








HAVE YOUR OWN 
BOOK-PLATE, 


Practically every possessor of ks w 

wish to have A prmnere tg beh 
noted in every volume by means of a book. 
plate, and that such plate should have a 
personal interest as displaying his arms or 
crest or some individual characteristic of 
taste; but hitherto it has not been Possible 
to produce original, specially desiened 
book-plates at other than a cost which has 

n beyond the means of man 

like to possess one. ieee 

My present endeavour is to fill th 
I have a staff of artists familiar with thy 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to inco 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
purchaser, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 109 
plates complete, to four or five guineas for 
the best copper-plate work— but in all 
cases the value is quite exceptional, as [ 
specialize in the work. 

Apart from the personal interest attach. 
ing to a book-plate, itis of distinct value ig 
that it ensures the return of volumes lent 
to borrowers, who in the absence of such a 
reminder frequently forget to whom the 
book should be returned. 

The cost of a book-plate is now so small 
that it is hoped to still further popularize 
their use and inculcate a personal care of 
and interest in books. In this connexion 
it may be suggested that a book-plate isa 
very suitable and appreciable gift to any 
lover of books, young or old. 

On request I will send specimens free 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G WARD, 
49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830. 


Paid-up Capital ...........0ccccceeeeeeeees £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund...............:c0.cccceseeeee 4 


n 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, £.0 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also mada, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, oa 
terms which may be i on application, 














THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(4 Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - #FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
ef the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopic by bringing about the 

adoption of Univereal Military Training for Home Defence 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s. % | 2244 
Hon. Vice-Presidents +. 2 0 O| Members os ewe WO 
Hon. Vice-Presidents eco 
Members te -f «» 1.1 O| and Journal ... ~ «=. OSD 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members cf the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Colone! W. J. B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


For general use 


The “‘ Allenburys” Diet is a complete and easily digested Food. It is pleasant 

to take, readily assimilated, and speedily restorative. Whilst helping the 

system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for general use. 

Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially predigested form. 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
“Allenburys” DIET 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, ZC, 








Ge 


The 


Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 








“THE ARENA” 


keeps its readers in touch with the Universities and Public Schools, and 

Amateur Sports of all kinds. Published monthly. Printed on art paper and 
profusely illustrated, Largely taken by “‘ Old Boys.” 

The August Issue contains an Article on the Public Schools and Rifle Shooting. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING NET, of all Newsagents. 
Subscription Rate: 16s. per annum at home and abroad. (Canada 13s.). 
Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS Ltd., 20 Tudor 8t., London, E.C. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
Is NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 











Messrs. 


OOKS WANTED.—Complete Sets of Stevenson, Brown- 
ing, Dickens, Pater, Meredith, Thackeray, Tennyson and other authors, 
Kipling’s Works, Edition de Luxe, Vols, 22 and 23; Alice in Wonderian 
1 or 1866; Books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, etc. 0 
Views of America and Colonies, etc.—Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 








GREEN and ABBOTT. 


Tel.: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND REDECORA- 

3500 TION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES, INSPECTION OF 

G EXCLUSIVE FABRICS, WALL PAPERS, ETC., INVITED, 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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NOVELS. 








2 —————— 


MELROSE FASCINATING 


THIRD EDITION. 


DAPHNE IN THE FATHERLAND 


Cloth. Price 6s. 





Crown 8vo. 





THE WOOING OF 
MARGARET TREVENNA 


By ROY MELDRUM. 
" whe Guone says: “A narrative most piquant and wholly delightful.” 





THIRD EDITION. 


THE DEVIL’S WIND 
By PATRICIA WENTWORTH, 
Author of “A Marriage Under the Terror.” 
The Dar.y CHRONICLE says: “* In tragic intensity this novel is worthy to 


gtand beside the Indian stories of Mra. Steel. Its sw iftness, its power, and its 
grip are unmistakable. There are no dull pages in this book. 





THE TRAGIC PRINCE 


By A. R. and R. K. WEEKES. 


The WestTurvsTEeR Gaserre cays: “ Portrayed with skill and heightened by 
an occasional guy cynicism, which is very taking.” 





First Edition of 7,000 Copies Nearly Exhausted. 


SOYER’S STANDARD COOKERY 


A modern, practical, and complete book of Household Cookery. 
By Nicolas Soyer, late Chef of Brooks Club. Large crown 8vo. 
. Cloth. Se. net. 





LONDON ‘ ANDREW MELROSE. 
MACMILLAN’'S NEW BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 

NEW BOOK BY AUTHOR OF “PRO CHRISTO BT ECCLESIA.” 


Voluntas Dei. By the Author of « Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tae Guarpmx.—‘ We can bear our grateful testimony to the reverent. 
temper and unusual ability of the book as a whole, It ought to be helpful to 
not a few at the present time.” 


The Kingdom of God. A Course of Four 
Lectures delivered at Cambridge during the Lent Term, 1912, 
by the Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, Head-Master of Repton. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Tur Spectator.—* Mr. Temple’s new took is delightful. Its purpose is to 
discuss the relation of Christianity to the Hie of the world in our day, . 
He makes an impression of absolute candour, of really using his pen to disclo 
his thoughts on the subject of theology and ethics to the average man,” 











PHILOSOPHY. 


Historical Studies in Philosophy. 
By EMILE BOUTROUX, Member of the Institute, Pro- 
fessor of the University of Paris. Authorized Translation by 
FRED ROTHWELL, B.A. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Contzents.—The History of Philosophy—Socrates—Aristotle— 

Jacob Boehme—Descartes—Kant. 


Tus Ossenver.—“ We urge all students of philosophy to obtain this book 
at once and read it,” 








MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON. 


WHERE SHALL I SEND MY BOY? 
SEE 


“PUBLIC SCHOOLS Al A GLANCE.” 
2s. Gd. Post Free. 


Published by 
ASSGGIATIGN OF STANDARDISED KNOWLEDCE, LTD., 





15 Buckingham Street, London, W.C. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MILITARY. 
Vol. VII. With a separate Volume of Maps. 


History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps and Plans, 
Vol. VII. 1809-1810. With a separate volume of Maps. 
8vo. 21s. net. 

Vol. VII. opens with the operations in the West Indies from 
1807 until 1815, and carries the Peninsular War to the end of the 
year 1810. 

Tar Times.—‘ The story is well told from first to last, the interest of the 
narrative is sustained, and Mr, Fortescue nowhere falls below the high stan:!ard 
of accurate narration and sagacious criticism which his previous volumes have 
led us to expect . . . A great work for which Mr. Fortescue deserves uustiated 


*,*Proviously published: Vols. I. and II., 18s. net each; Vol. 
Itl., 188, net; Vol. IV., 42s, net; Vol. V., 18s. net; Vol. VI, 
18s. net. 

Prospectus post free on application. 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Part V. Just Published. 


The Golden Bough: A Study in 
MAGIC AND RELIGION, By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L, 
LL.D., Litt.D. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 

Part 5. SPIRITS OF THE CORN AND OF THE WILD. 
Vols. 20s. net. 

Tur ATHEN£uM.— No purchaser of this instalment of the newest ‘Golden 
Bough’ is likely to complain, after taking down the second edition from his 
shelves to compare it with its substitute, that he has not obtained full value 
for his fresh outlay . . . this monumental work.” 

Previously published.—Part 1. The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings. 


In Two 


Two Vols. 20s. net. Part 2. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul. One Vol. 
10z. net. Part 3. The Dying God. One Vol. 10s. net. Part 4 Adouis, 
Attis, Osiris. Onevol. Is. net. 

SCIENCE. 


The Depths of the Ocean. 4 Genera 


Account of the Modern Science of Oceanography based largely 
on the Scientific Researches of the Norwegian Steamer 
‘Michael Sars’ in the North Atlantic. By SIR JOHN 
MURRAY, K.C.B., F.R.S., &c., of the ‘Challenger’ Expedi- 
tion, and DR. JOHAN HJORT, Director of Norwevian 
Fisheries. With Contributions from Prof. A. Appellif, Pref, 
H. H. Gran, and Dr. B. Helland-Hansen. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo, 28s. net. 


Tae Guarpian.—* Who on taking up this portly volume and turnin its 
pages, profusely illustrated with drawings of strange fish, nebulous organisms, 
maps, and scientific plans, would expect to find an engrossing story of an 
unknown world, and its denizens revealed in the precise wording of the 
scientist? Yet megs is one of the most wonderful stories in the world for these 
who care to read.” 


FICTION. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S 
NEW BOOK. 


Pan’s Garden. A Volume of Nature Stories. By 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of “The Centaur,” Kc. 
With Drawings by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. Extra 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


The Earl 
and Wor 
F.R.S. 8vo. 


Tus Arurenecm.— Prof. Miall is to be eomgratulated on having prolaced 
a work of distinct historical value to all interested in biological studies.” 


Letters of William Cowper. 


Chosen and Edited with a Memoir and a few Notes by 
J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 8. net. 
[Bversley Sevies. 
THE POCKET PARKMAN. 


The Works of Francis Parkman. 
Pocket Bdition. Limp Leather Binding. In 12 Vols. With 
Frontispieces and Maps. Extra Feap., 8vo. 6s. met each. 

The Conspiracy of Pontiac. In 2 Vols. 


ART & ARCHAOLOGY. 


The Sacred Shrine. A Study of 
the Poetry and Art of the Catholie Church. 
By YRJO HIRN, Professor of Hsthetic and Modern Litera- 
ture at the University of Finland, Helsingfors. S8vo, 
14s. net. 


The Formation of the Alphabet. 
By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Ph.D., P.R.S., &e. With 9 Plates and other Illustrations, 
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THOSE OTHER DAYS. E. Phillips Oppenheim 


“Where he is handling mysteries Mr. Oppenheim is unsurpassed, and he certainly 
has the knack of handling the commonplace in a fresh and interesting manner.” 


—The Scotsman. 
‘SELMIN OF SELMINGFOLD. Bertram Mitford 


Quite as strenuous and exciting as anything Mr. Mitford has written. A most 


readable and engrossing book. 
THE ROSE OF LIFE. Effie A. Rowlands 


“A pleasant sentimental story with complications that excite a lively interest in 
the cleverly handled plot. A tale attractive by reason of its sympathetic delineation of 
female character. The book cannot but please any reader who likes a simple, healthy 
love story.”—The Scotsman. 


THE MISSING MISS RANDOLPH. 
Marie C. Leighton 


“Miss Leighton has evolved a novel of much power and interest, full of absorbing 
episodes, which never reach the realm of impossible.”—Cork Ezaminer. 


LADY DOROTHY’S INDISCRETION. 
Arthur Applin 


“Will be followed by the reader with breathless interest, for Mr. Applin is well 
skilled in all the arts of the sensational novelist.”—Pall Mall Gasette. 


PRIVATE SELBY. Edgar Wallace 


“The story is always attractive by the cleverness with which it keeps fantastic 
history persuasive, and it goes so quickly that it is over before one realizes that it is 
unreal,”—The Scotsman, 


THE SECRET OF THE SANDS. Fred M. White 


“The intrigues and complications narrated are evolved from a plot that may fairly 
be described as one of the most ingenious that Mr. White has ever presented to us.” 


—Financial Times. 
HIS LITTLE GIRL. L. G. Moberly 


“The reader’s interest is never allowed to flag, and the author deserves thanks for 
providing us with a very charming romance.”—Irish Independent. 


THE COURT OF THE ANGELS. 
Justus M. Forman 


“Mr. Justus Miles Forman writes with a simple freshness, with a fund of sympathy 
and insight, as well as with an easy and effective style, so that all he tells us seems 


quite natural.”—Daily Telegraph. 
THE SECRET MARRIAGE. A. Wilson Barrett 


Those who like good detective tales of sound, robust sort, full of enthralling interest 
and excitement, dramatic situations, &c., will revel in this. 


GOD AND MAMMON. (38s. 6d.) Joseph Hocking 


“Mr. _—_. Hocking has written many notable novels ‘with a purpose,’ but 
nothing finer t ‘God and Mammon.’”—North Devon Journal. 


MIRABEL’S ISLAND. Louis Tracy 


A delightfully fascinating and exciting romance of love and adventure—comparable 
to its author’s famous success, “ Rainbow Island.” 
THE 


aucust WINDSOR 


CONTAINS COMPLETE STORIES BY 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE and other well-known Authors. 
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